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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF SOME 
GERMAN TYPE-THEORIES 


E.G. MOUNTFORD 
King's College, University of London 


I 


The problem of temperamental types appears to be about as old 
as science. Between the fifth century B.c. and the twentieth cen- 
tury A.D. all the prevailing doctrines on the subject bore the gen- 
eral stamp which had been set by the authority of Hippocrates and 
the first medical school of history. Suddenly this time-honored 
“humours” classification has been set aside, or apparently aside, for 
typologies based largely upon psychiatric practice. These include 
the systems of Jung, Kretschmer, and Gross. 

One undoubted reason for the popularity of Kretschmer’s typol- 
ogy is that it connects bodily structure with psychological qualities, 
and thus follows the lead given by the classic humoral theory. This 
seems to promise some solution to the fundamental question: Is 
there an inborn tendency for different individuals to react along 
different lines, or is what we call personality due to the individual’s 
slow habit-formation and adaptation to circumstances? Mental 
qualities showing a correspondence with physical build may be sup- 
posed innate in some sense, even if we accept Kant’s differentiation 
between temperament, the native trend, and character, the com- 
pleted product of volition and experience. Kretschmer’s theories 
have therefore been specially attractive to experimental workers, 
who hope to ensnare the temperamental factor by testing the sub- 
ject’s behavior in reactions as near as possible to the physical plane, 
and comparing it with measurements of his body. If his responses 
are cyclothymic he may be expected to possess the short, thick-set 
trunk, short neck and fingers, and round head of the pyknic. If 
they are schizothymic he should have the thin, delicately-built figure 
and long fingers of the leptosome, or the broad shoulders, heavy 
bones, and superior height of the athletic. 
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But the elusiveness of this factor soon becomes apparent to the 
research worker. 

Experiments which had been carried out on normal subjects 
under the direction of O. Kroh, of Tiibingen,' were repeated in 
1938 upon mental patients at Bethlem Royal Hospital. Since 
Kretschmer’s theories are derived from his observations of schizo- 
phrenic and manic-depressive patients whom he regards as the ex- 
tremes of the normal types, it is particularly interesting to work 
in such a sphere. 

Kroh’s book embodies the findings of four different investiga- 
tors, each using his own test on a different group of subjects. The 
touchstones of type which he used are as follows: 


(1) Preference for form or color in primary perception. It is 
argued that color is a more purely sensory element, form more 
meaningful. The cyclothymic subject, with his direct interest in 
pure objective phenomena, gives himself immediately to impressions 
coming from without, which he registers and allows to work upon 
him. On the primary sense-material he builds up by degrees what 
is not actually seen, or is difficult to see. The schizothyme, on the 
other hand, is aware of a self-outer world (Jch-Aussenwelt) oppo- 
sition, and may be oppressed or even grieved by it. When active, 
he is not determined wholly by outside facts: he selects from ob- 
jects, excluding what does not touch his individual susceptibilities 
or warn him of danger. 


(2) The span of apprehension. Related to the selective tendency 
of the schizothyme is his narrower span in primary perception. He 
is always shutting out some of the external world, which the cyclo- 
thyme accepts and approaches more freely. Here we are reminded 
of Otto Gross’s ‘“deep-narrow” and “shallow-broad” forms of con- 
sciousness.* 


(3) A wider or a more restricted spread of attention also shows 


itself in the degree of success with which a subject manages two 
tasks at the same time. 


(4) The schizothyme is characterized by perseveration, that 
highly controversial theme of so much experimental work. Briefly 
it may be described as the tendency of a mental or nervous activity 
already aroused to persist of its on accord, irrespective of the claims 
which new outer stimuli make upon the organism, demanding 


*See Kroh, O. Experimentelle Beitrage zur Typenkunde. 
* Gross, O. Die Cerebrale Sekundarfunktion. Leipzig. 
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change. It is thus regarded as something subjective, which may 
involve a certain defiance of objective fact. 

A venture was made at Bethlem to test the same subjects for 
all these alleged type-differentiations and to analyze the results by 
the statistical treatment of correlation. 


II 


The first experiment, a reproduction of the one described by 
Lutz, dealt with the factors of form and color. Seventy-four 
psychotic and psychoneurotic subjects were obtained. In order to 
test primary, uncomplicated perception a tachistoscope was used, 
and slides were tachistoscopically projected for 1/20 seconds on a 
screen in a darkened room. Seated before this screen, the subject 
was first familiarized with ten simple geometrical shapes and ten 
bright colors, all as distinct as possible from one another. The fol- 
lowing instruction was then given: “Some of these shapes, in some 
of these colors, will appear in a flash. Watch the screen carefully 
and tell me what you see.” If his reply was “A blue circle, some- 
thing green above it, and a heart,’”’ he was credited with two shapes 
and two colors. Thirty slides were shown, and in accordance with 
Lutz’s method, the percentage of form and color in the total con- 
tent seen was finally calculated. 


The distribution of the three possible groups among the subjects 
tested by Lutz and by us was as follows: 


Lutz Bethlem 
30 subjects 74 subjects 
6 persons (20%) form-seers 41 (55%) color-form-seers 
(61-74% form) (41-60% color) 
18 (61%) form-color-seers 9 (12%) form-seers 
(41-60% form) (61-100% form) 
6 (20%) color-seers 24 persons (32%) color-seers 
(61-66% color) (60-96% color) 


A number of subjects stated that color was easier. Judging by 
the large preponderance of color-seers at Bethlem (forty-eight saw 
over 50 per cent color) and the even distribution of form and color- 
seers among Lutz’s student testees, it would seem as though sound 
and disciplined mental power favors form. Actually four sub- 
jects with over 90 per cent color had very low I. Q.’s. The psychotics 
went to both extremes, however, and one very sick patient produced 
100 per cent form. 
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Since time and opportunities for work at Bethlem were sharply 
limited, the span of apprehension was assessed by this means alone, 
without recourse to Vollmer’s exhaustive test, described in Kroh’s 
book. The average span (i.e., average number of items seen for 
each exposure) for the different groups is significant : 


Lutz Bethlem 
Average span: 
Form-seers 4.13. Form-seers 1.63 
Form-color-seers 4.27 Form-color-seers 2.61 
Color-seers 4.84 Color-seers 2.57 
Range of Span: 
2.48-5.53 0.6-4.8 


The low Bethlem figures are not surprising. Many patients suffered 
from blank moments when little or nothing was seen. 

Lutz finds that his color-seers have the widest span, his mid- 
group a slightly lower one, his form-seers the lowest. At Bethlem 
the mid-group achieves most, probably because on the whole it in- 
cludes the most stable material. Nevertheless, the color-group gains 
upon the form-group—quite possibly because of the “easy” quality 
of color. 

A second experiment on form and color, also taken from Lutz’s 
work, was used in the hope of corroborating the first. This experi- 
ment was tried by Oeser at Cambridge, and need not be described 
here in full. Briefly, it complicates immediate perception by a “‘set” 
towards form or color. The subject was shown a particular figure 
or a particular color and required to find it when it appeared again, 
tachistoscopically exposed in a group and linked with a different 
color or figure as the case might be. 

Lutz found that his subjects remained consistent form- or color- 
seers in the two experiments. No such good fortune attended the 
Bethlem results. The sheer difficulty of focusing attention accord- 
ing to a predetermined tendency overwhelmed all other considera- 
tions. 

One section of Kroh’s book is devoted to Dambach’s study of 
distribution of attention, which he regards as the clearest index of 
type. His subjects (thirty-four school children) were given two 
tasks, the first of a mechanical nature, the second involving memory 
and learning-power. In each case, he measured the amount of work 
accomplished for each activity singly and for the two in combina- 
tion, and found whether there was a loss of output when the energy 
of attention was divided. 
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His whole series of experiments yielded three consistent group- 
ings: those subjects who lost heavily in combined tasks, those 
whose achievement remained about the same, and those who actually 
gained. He claimed that these essential groupings received trium- 
phant confirmation from a questionnaire which drew from the chil- 
dren answers showing a schizothymic or a cyclothymic mentality. 

Two Bethlem experiments were carried out on these lines, using 
quite different equipment and procedure in order that correlations 
between the results might be the more convincing. The second of 
these tests adhered to Dambach’s method, the first varied somewhat 
from his, especially in being an individual test. 

Fifty-six subjects took part in both: of the seventy-four who 
faced the tachistoscope, several had left the hospital and some were 
judged unsatisfactory for further testing. 

For the third experiment verse-learning, much used by Dam- 
bach, was adopted for the intelligent task: tapping on a recording 
machine (a modification of the McDougall “dotting” apparatus) 
which made a penciled dot on a strip of paper for each tap, the 
mechanical one. There were two spells of each single task and of the 
combined work, and an average of each two was taken. Scores con- 
sisted of the number of dots per minute and the number of readings 
required to learn a short piece of verse. The subject read aloud, 
and all his readings were recorded; then he handed the script to 
the experimenter when ready and repeated the lines. If unsuccessful, 
he was allowed more readings. 

It was soon clear that some subjects could not learn verse; after 
from twenty to thirty readings they were no better, and, being never 
really accurate, were difficult to score. Little accidental circum- 
stances might determine whether a person gained or lost in com- 
bined tasks: for instance, one stanza, which contained the words 
“flaming love,” had a special emotive significance for two women 
patients, one of whom learned it in three readings as compared 
with seven, eight, and nine respectively for her other stanzas. 
Another subject lost heavily because a door was opened and she 
was distracted. A young man who appeared hopeless at learning 
was obviously muddling himself by excessive repetitions. He had 
taken twenty-one readings for the first piece of verse in “single 
tasks.” After he had finished only five in “combined tasks” his ex- 
perimenter tried a trick on him by pulling the script away and sug- 
gesting “Now say it!” He succeeded, and thus appears, ironically 
enough, as a “gainer.”” This example is only one of many which 
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showed that the nature of the specific task is an important con- 
sideration. The behavior of an erratic subject with a task he finds 
too difficult is likely to render his theoretical power of “distributing 
attention” almost incalculable. 

The score-scatter for the intellectual work (number of read- 
ings) fell between a loss of 10.5 and a gain of 2.5. 

During the fourth experiment the patients were tested together 
in small groups of about twelve. The enormous saving of time as 
compared with the individual testing was invaluable—especially as 
subjects sometimes left the hospital rather suddenly—but the ab- 
sorbing interest of watching exact behavior was lost. 

Lists of word-pairs were devised, seven pairs constituting a 
series. Each pair was carefully chosen to avoid any likely associa- 
tion. One of the lists will serve as an example: picture loaf, lake 
follow, cord walnut, thunder rose, porter happy, ginger screen, 
waggon help. 

The list was read aloud at an even rhythm, twenty seconds to one 
reading, and the subjects were required to listen and try to associate 
the two parts of a pair. Then came the signal, ““Now write.” The 
first word of a pair was spoken, and those who could remember the 
second wrote it down. The order of the pairs was changed deliber- 
ately, to prevent learning of the whole as such. A preliminary 
(practice) and a main test were carried out. The mechanical work 
consisted of drawing small squares with their diagonals, or simple 
M-shapes, the average number of these forms that could be written 
in a minute being ascertained by several trials. The scatter for 
results this time lay between a loss of seven (pairs) and a gain 
of six. A rough comparison between the results of both tests shows 
that of fifteen “heavy losers” in the first and sixteen in the second, 
only three are in common. This prepares us for the low correlation 
later obtained. 

Pathological fatigue was a stumbling-block in some cases. One 
woman patient sat staring at her paper without moving until half- 
way through the test, and said afterwards that she had not been 
able to “take in” anything at first, but had managed it later. As 
with the verse-learning, excessive ease and difficulty were apparent. 
Three subjects obtained zero scores in learning, while one, who 
afterwards asserted that he knew all the word-pairs after a single 
reading, had a perfect score throughout. Perhaps we could best 
judge “distribution of attention” on its own merits if we had a 
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main task, at least, offering practically equal difficulties to all the 
testees. 

Dambach presents two general pictures in the performances of 
his extreme groups: (1) a relatively low score in single work, small 
loss for the memory-work in combination; often more loss in draw- 
ing (cyclothyme) ; and (II) a relatively high score in single work, 
more loss for the memory-work in combination, often less loss on 
drawing (schizothyme). 

These same rhythms occur not infrequently in the Bethlem 
results. In comparing six outstanding cases of each, it was found 
that those corresponding to Dambach’s Group I included three defi- 
nite cyclothymes according to the doctor’s estimates given later, 
and those resembling his Group II were all schizothymes or neutral 
cases, according to the medical classication. Thus one hint of 
agreement occurs. But it disappears in the total result. 

The last section of Kroh’s book is concerned with Bayer’s ex- 
periments on perseveration. Continuing the tradition of Miller, he 
regards perseveration and association as functions which character- 
ize the respective types in the sphere of memory and learning. His 
tests were too long and arduous for the Bethlem patients in gen- 
eral, and those which have recently been standardized by Stephenson 
were used instead. These “p-tests” deal with psycho-motor proc- 
esses and show a subject’s ability to change from one activity to 
another, the first being more familiar and the second less so. 
This experiment was also carried out with small groups. 

Each test consists of the writing of an outline, such as a letter 


or figure (S, Z,/.. 6, &), first in its usual form, then mirrorwise 


or inverted, finally with these two ways alternated. The last phase 
expresses the measure of perseveration by the loss in amount of 
work as compared with previous stages. The subject makes repeated 
movements of the hand, producing outlines on paper, until he has 
“sot into the swing” of both the movements; he then begins with 
the one and the “swing” may continue—that is, any considerable 
degree of inertia in his nervous system may prevent him from chang- 
ing easily to the other. The whole procedure is gone through twice. 
C+D, 
a 
periods of direct and of indirect writing, C the periods of alter- 
nation. A and B are merely practice sections. 


The formula for scoring is where C and D denote the 
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The most extreme perseverator obtained a score of 33.9. This 
individual appeared to be contradicting Kroh’s assumption to a 
startling extent, since he also headed the list of color-seers (95.5 
per cent color), and was described by the medical expert as a “‘typi- 
cal cyclothyme.”’ But he suffered from an organic psychosis, quite 
atypical as regards the Kretschmer scheme. Pathological consider- 
ations alone may therefore be the source of his extreme persevera- 
tion. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that mental patients in general 
perseverate more than normal people. The average for the fifty- 
four Bethlem subjects is nearly 14.0, approximately 1.5 higher 
than the average obtained by Stephenson from university students. 
Other patients ranking high as color-seers were also extreme per- 
severators. 

Perseveration has sometimes been regarded as a functional unity 
underlying the whole personality of individuals described either as 
schizothymic or introverted. A protagonist of this theory is Ach,* 
who seems to assume in his elaborate study of the phenomena of 
will-acts that perseveration is the basis of what would ordinarily be 
called tenacity and persistence of will. English experimenters, no- 
tably Webb, Lankes, and Pinard, have maintained that the character- 
qualities best interpreted as strongly volitional ones correlate nega- 
tively with high perseveration, which they degrade to the status of 
a mere lag in the involuntary functions of the nervous system. This 
viewpoint accounts for its presence in mentally degenerate subjects, 
but also complicates all attempts to assess it as a genuine tempera- 
mental factor. 

In order to make some contact with the work of Bayer, his test 
with nonsense-syllables was carried out with nine Bethlem patients— 
regrettably few, but all that time allowed, as five sittings were neces- 
sary for each individual. These were a few interesting representa- 
tives of the perseverative, nonperseverative and moderate classes, 
judged by the p-tests. 

The memory was tested to discover which of two series of sylla- 
bles the testees were better able to reproduce. Both series had been 
slowly and repeatedly exposed to them on a revolving drum: one was 
known as the “‘association-series” because the syllables were familiar- 
ized in pairs and one part of a pair would recall the other by asso- 
ciation; the other was the “perseveration-series” because the sylla- 
bles were presented singly and could remain in the memory only by 


* See Ach, N. Analyse des Willens. Berlin, 1935. 
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their own persisting force. Thus association and perseveration are 
regarded as characteristic of opposite types. 

Three “perseverators” (according to the p-tests) retained a 
greater number of perseveration-syllables. Hence they showed con- 
sistency, as did two of the opposite class who favored association. 
Two others proved unable to learn any syllables at all, and so broke 
down the test, while with the remaining two ability to associate 
triumphed easily over the perseverative tendency—which proves that 
the two qualities need not exclude each other. These findings as a 
whole suggest some agreement between the tests of Stephenson and 
of Bayer. 


III 


Scores for all the completed tests described above were arranged 
in seven grades. The lowest grade (I) represented in every case 
reactions attributed to schizothymic subjects, i.e.: high form-ratio, 
narrower span of apprehension, inability to distribute attention, high 
perseveration. Conversely, the highest grade (VII) denoted cyclo- 
thymic reactions: high color-ratio, wide span, ability to distribute 
attention, low perseveration. 

Correlations* between the different tests were all so low that 
only four need be quoted as having any claim to significance: 


span and color-form ratio...............+. , 2 PE .069 
Re i STII 6 os o 05s o6in cen nks , a PE 084 
verse-learning and word-pairs.............. ca PE .093 
word-pairs and perseveration.............. r .20 PE .090 


All the rest were lower than .1, while the color-pole test gave 
mostly negative correlations. 

Some connection between high color-ratio and wide span was 
already noted in the course of the experiment. The comment 
“color is easier” opened up a possible explanation ; however, accord- 
ing to Ach, the choice of easy tasks is in itself an expression of 
cyclothymic mentality, whereas the schizothyme, at odds with the 
world outside and oppressed by inner tensions, overcompensates for 
his uneasiness by choosing difficult tasks. 

The relation between high span and low perseveration might 
repay further investigation. 


* Obtained from the grades by the formula 
Sxy 
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Intelligence quotients for a large number of the subjects were 
obtained at the hospital, and “‘intelligence’’ was correlated with the 
tests. The only interesting results (r .34. PE .097) was that be- 
tween high perseveration and low intelligence, but it is likely that a 
few extreme cases at both ends of the scale may here have possessed 
undue weight. There is little danger of confusion in our results 
owing to the intelligence factor. 

In some respects the most interesting process of all was the 
correlating of the test-grades with a psychiatrist’s estimates of 
“mental type’: that is, typically in the Kretschmerian scheme, with 
regard to the illness. This invaluable check upon the tests was sup- 
plied by Dr. Bernard Armitage, along with the diagnosis. The scale 
of mental types was arranged in seven grades, which could be 
accommodated to the grades of the tests thus: (1) schizophrenic; 
(2) schizoid; (3) schizothymic; (4) mixed, or doubtful; (5) cy- 
clothymic; (6) cycloid; and (7) cyclophrenic, i.e., manic-depressive. 

The correlations were again quite inconclusive, the highest being 
negative ones with word-pairs (—.34) and perseveration (—.21). 
If these indicate anything it is contradiction of the German claims. 


IV 


Even in the absence of any measure of reliability, which it was 
impossible to obtain from some of the results, scored as they were 
according to Lutz’s methods, the actual statistical products of this 
research, carried thus far, must be regarded as largely destructive 
in their general bearing. 

Reasons for advocating great caution in accepting the tests as 
measuring-rods for such an evasive thing as temperament have al- 
ready been put forward in this report of their workings. One point 
that has appeared several times should be finally stressed. It is this: 
we are faced with a quite incontestible pathological factor and a 
merely alleged, yet unproven, temperamental factor. They often seem 
to be disputing possession of the field. 

Kretschmer is on surer ground inside the mental hospital than 
in the world at large. Statements which have their application in 
his own sphere have been assumed valid for a much larger one. 
Overelaborate theories have probably been built upon the statements : 
tests which could produce certain groupings, without adequate inter- 
correlation, were said to fit the theories. Between each of these 
stages there is room for a slip. When, finally, the tests are taken 
back to the original psychiatric field, little of the fundamental va- 
lidity appears to be left. 
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LOGIC AND BEAUTY 


HELGE LUNDHOLM 
Duke University 


Logic may be defined as the systematic knowledge of the neces- 
sary forms of thought. Mr. N. K. Davis makes the following state- 
ments about logic: “. . . logic has nothing to do with the things we 
think about. It treats thought in disregard of its content. Excluding 
the matter of thought, it discusses the form of thought. . . . 

“Logical forms are necessary forms. That is to say, the mind 
cannot think truly, unless it proceeds according to these forms . . . 
[Logic] discovers and unfolds the strict necessities that exist in the 
very nature of mind and things, and formulates them as laws of 
thought. Jt demonstrates that the mind must proceed according to 
these laws or under these forms, if the process be truly consecutive 
from one thought to another. . . . 

“". . All consequent thinking must be legitimate; that is, tt 
necessarily conforms, consciously or unconsciously, to these laws. 
The conformity is necessary to valid thought. This is logical neces- 


sity .. . logic . . . does not at all concern itself with the truth 
or falsity of any propositions . . . but deals only with the form 
in which . . . [a proposition] is expressed.' 


The purest display of logical thought is probably found in the 
higher mathematics. This is for three reasons [compare the italicized 
sections of the passage quoted]: (1) mathematics has nothing to do 
with the things we think about; its relata are more abstract than the 
relata of any other branch of systematic knowledge except logic 
itself; (2) mathematics proceeds according to laws of logic, being 
truly consecutive from one thought to another; (3) mathematics 
does not concern itself with the truth or falsity of any propositions. 


In support of these three statements, I beg to quote a mathematician, 
Mr. E. T. Bell: 


* Davis, N. K. Elements of deductive logic. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1896. Pp. 2-7. Italics are mine. 
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Against all the senseless rhetoric that has been wafted like incense before 
the high altar of “Mathematical Truth,” let us put the considered verdict of 
the man whom most professional mathematicians would agree is the fore- 
most living member of the guild. Mathematics, according to David Hil- 
bert . . ., is a game played according to certain simple rules with meaning- 
less marks on paper. . . . The meaning of mathematics has nothing to do 
with the game, and mathematicians pass outside their proper domain when 
they attempt to give the marks meaning. . . . 

Modern mathematics is concerned with playing the game according to 
the rules; others may inquire into the “truth” of mathematical propositions, 
provided they think they know what they mean. 

The rules of the game are extremely simple. Once and for all the postu- 
lates are laid down. They include the statement of all the permissible moves 
of the “elements”—or “pieces.” 

...A postulate is not necessarily “self evident,” nor do we ask “is 
it true?” The postulate is given; it is to be accepted without argument, 
and that is all we can say about the postulate itself. . . . 

... It is just like chess. The “elements” in chess are the thirty-two 
chessmen. The postulates of chess are the statements of the moves a player 
can make, and what is to happen if certain other things happen. For exam- 
ple, a bishop can move along a diagonal; if one piece is moved to an occupied 
square, the other piece must be removed from the board, and so on. Only 
a very original philosopher would dream of asking whether a particular 
game of chess was “true.” The sensible question would be, “Was the game 
played according to the rules?” 

Among the permissible moves of the mathematical game is one which 
allows us to play. This is the assumption outright that the laws of ordinary 
logic can be applied to our postulates . . . this blanket postulate is of the 
highest importance. . . 

Are the postulates then completely arbitrary? They are not. . . The 
postulates must never lead to an inconsistency. Otherwise they are worthless. 
If by a rigid application of the laws of logic a set of postulates leads to a 
contradiction, such as “A is B and A is not B,” the set must either be 
amended so as to avoid this contradiction (and possibly others), or it must 
be thrown away.? 


Supposing that the mathematician’s description of his own 
science, in so far as it has been submitted by Mr. Bell, is adequate, 
the question arises, What is the guiding tenet in the mathematical 
progress? In reply, one would say a double one; (1) a complete 
deference to the theorems of postulate sets, not as realities, but, 
rather, as propositions, the implications of which are to be discovered 
and unfolded; (2) a complete deference, in unfolding these implica- 
tions, to the laws of common logic. 

It is evident that mathematical reasoning, thus described, differs 

* Bell, E. T. Op. cit. Pp. 15-27. 
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in essential respects from the reasoning of everyday practical life. 
For, in everyday life, our acts of relating experiences with one 
another are of the utmost reality-concern. Our practical reasoning 
ultimately is a means to a desired end and because—though our 
cognition in any effective planning of an end must conform with 
logic—we are, nevertheless, subject to a guiding agency over and 
above submission to the laws of logic, notably, our purposive desire 
which might even, on occasions, lead us astray from logical pursuit 
(emotionally biased reasoning or rationalization). In practical life, 
again, our premises are of the utmost reality-concern not, as in 
mathematics, being adopted merely as something the implication of 
which is to be investigated for its own sake. 


Compare, for instance, practical reasoning with the following purely 
logical procedure: Postulate that 6 = 2, that is, in other words, that six-hood 
is two-hood: then add 529 to 267. In ordinary addition the sum would be 
796; but under the conditions of your postulate the sum would be 752; for, 
267 = 227; ergo, 529 + 267 = 529 + 227; ergo, 529 + 267 = 756; but, as 
756 = 752, the sum of 529 and 267 would be 752. Your reasoning, in this 


instance, is fully logical though your premise and accordingly your result 
are eccentric. 


In writing on the psychology of aesthetics, it has become cus- 
tomary to speak of a “formal” or, sometimes, of an “intellectual’’ 
appeal of art. I prefer to use the term “logical appeal” of art and 
I shall here give my reasons for this preference. 

Fundamental in all aesthetic enjoyment is that act of relating 
the ego with the art-object which constitutes Einfiihlung or anima- 
tion (Titchener’s empathy) and which results in our viewing the art- 
object as a being of the nature of our own striving self. This has 
been spoken of by Lipps as the projection into the art-object of our 
inner doing (inneres Tun) ;* I prefer to term it the projection into 
the art-object of our subjective striving self. Animation is an act 
of relating experiences; more especially, it is a species of the act of 

*It is easy to produce such eccentric—yet logical—thought processes in hyp- 
notic subjects. For instance, while your subject is in the hypnotic condition you 
might give the following suggestion: when you wake up, I shall ask you to add 
three digit numbers; during your addition you will always mistake the digit 
6 for the digit 2. Then you awaken the subject and ask him to add 529 to 
267. His performance will be exactly like the one referred to. He will act as 
if he identified six-hood with two-hood. Your suggestion will have biased him 


by an erroneous postulate; his act will be logical from the viewpoint of this 
postulate. 


‘Lipps, Th. Grundlegung der Asthetik. Leipzig: Leopold Vass, 1914. Pp. 
29. 


——. “Asthetische Einfiithlung.” Z. Psychol., 1900, 22, 416-417. 
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relating that Stout calls the reproduction of similars® and McDougall 
apperceptive synthesis.6 But animation is implicit apperception, or 
apperception in which neither the relating act nor the relata, as such, 
are apprehended. Only the result is experienced: the animated art- 
object. In other words, the act of animation is an intuitive act. If 
it should become explicit, the aesthetic situation is destroyed, and 
one does no longer enjoy the beauty of the art-object. Although 
H. S. Langfeld is a sensationist and, accordingly, interprets Einfiih- 
lung in sensationist terms, I might call upon him as an authoritative 
psychologist having written on aesthetics, to endorse the proposition 
that animation is an implicit act of apperceptive synthesis. He writes: 


. sensations of movement or tendencies to movement are projected 
into . . . lines and shapes. . . . 

. . . during aesthetic contemplation such experiences are not felt as sen- 
sations within the body. In fact, they do not come to consciousness as 
sensations of our movements at all, but influence the perception in such a 
way that the lines and figures themselves seem to have the force which is 
actually in us. As soon as we are conscious of our own sensations, we are 
no longer contemplating the beauty of the object. . . . Indeed, as soon as 
our attention is upon such processes, there can be no identification of such 
movements with the lines, no fusion of the sensations with the object, and 
so even empathy itself is impossible... . 

. . . The object seems to have force, to live; that is a fact of experience. 
It is discovered that such a perception is due to one’s own muscular sensa- 
tions, although at the time of the perception they seem to be a quality of 
the object. The latter is also a fact of experience. . . . Jt is then, however, 
assumed [by Karl Groos] that because these muscle sensations condition the 
quality of the object, there must be some awareness at times of the fact of 
the projection itself, which is not necessarily true, and it is not borne out 
by experience. In other words, the idea seems to be a logical assumption 
and not an empirical fact. . . .7 

[I have italicized the passages in the quotation where Langfeld em- 
phatically stresses that the projection essential in Einfiihlung is an intuitive 
or unconscious act. ] 


By virtue of animation (Einfiihlung) the art-object becomes en- 
dowed with the properties of a striving self. As such it can, through 
its form, betoken emotional gestures and, in this capacity, by sym- 
pathetic contagion, it can stir in the observer an affective experience, 
the latter being the essence of what has been called the emotional 


ann = F. The groundwork of psychology. New York: Hinds & Noble, 
1903. P. 123. 

° McDougall, William. Outline of psychology. New York: Scribner's, 1923. 
Pp. 386-392. 

7 Langfeld, H. S. The aesthetic attitude. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1920. Pp. 117-122. Cp. Karl Groos, “Das asthetische Miterleben und die Empfin- 
dungen aus dem KOrperinnern.” Z. Asthetik, 1909, 4, 181. 
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appeal of art. The affect evoked in the observer varies with the 
nature of the emotional gesture which the animated art-object is 
designed by its creator to symbolize. 

After this introductory survey we may turn expressly to the dis- 
cussion of the logical appeal of art. The best approach to this prob- 
lem would be afforded by a comparison of some further relating 
activities embodied in aesthetic appreciation with the relating activi- 
ties involved in the purely logical progress of mathematics. 

We will remember that a mathematical act of thought fulfilled 
three criteria of purely logical contemplation: (1) its relata were 
abstract; (2) its progress was strictly consecutive and in accord 
with the laws of logic; and (3) it did not concern itself with the 
truth or falsity of its propositions. How does the aesthetic act of 
apprehension compare with the mathematical act in these three re- 
spects ? 

In art we recognize abstract or purely formal constituents. These 
we contrast with the concrete meaning or theme of the art-object. 
We recognize that certain arts, like music and architecture, are by 
inherent nature more abstract than, for instance, painting, sculpture, 
and literature; we mean that the former do not represent individual 
meaningful events or things as, ordinarily, the latter do. The dis- 
tinction is arbitrary and, especially in the light of modern art, 
tends to break down. For today we have so-called “‘pictorial’’ music 
(program music) aiming to describe in the terms of musical se- 
quences concrete happenings. On the other hand, we have abstract 
painting, even sculpture, which disclaims any pretension to depict 
a concrete theme. A complete analysis of all the different abstract 
constituents in the various arts cannot be undertaken here; a few 
examples only may be submitted. 

We recognize in all arts rhythm, balance, and proportion. When 
we experience these, that which moves rhythmically is not concretely 
or individually defined in our awareness, it is, rather, some abstract 
cognized but not recognized agency; in the same way, that which 
balances is a system of magnitudes of an abstract and general order, 
a mass, but not the mass of concrete things; for instance, a system 
of temporally consecutive tonal magnitudes, or a spatial system of 
some form of homogeneous—though undefined—substratum ; and 
so with that which offers proportions—it is again of the essence of 
an abstract magnitude. 

In all arts we recognize harmony and disharmony within units 
of spatially or temporally related qualities, such as colors in the case 
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of some of the fine arts and tonal harmony or discord in the case 
of music. In some measure, we recognize harmony and disharmony 
even in literature, whether poetry or prose. These constituents of 
the art-object, again, are abstract; they have no direct reference to 
any concrete meaning or concrete theme. 

In all art we recognize a unity of spatial and temporal arrange- 
ments, this, perhaps, being the most essential property of any one 
art-object of any one art-form. The unity depends upon another 
abstract relation within the art-object, notably the superordination 
and subordination of its constituents. 

The abstract relata here discussed, those which form rhythm, 
those which balance and offer proportions, those which join in har- 
mony or jar in discord, and those which dominate or submit to 
domination, all these share in the metamorphosis issuing from the 
act of animation. Through it, they come to symbolize, in an abstract 
sense, activity, striving, life. 

I suggest that, in the aesthetic situation, the act of interrelating 
these functional parts of the art-object is subjected to a compelling 
lawfulness equally as strict as the lawfulness of mathematical or 
other purely logical progress. This is why I speak of a logical ap- 
peal of art. The compelling laws in the aesthetic unification of form 
constitute what may be called the “logic of beauty.”” These laws are 
extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to formulate into definitions 
—as can be done with the laws of logic. The word closure has 
always seemed to me to denote—even if only in a vague manner— 
a law of beauty. The same is true of the word-combination cres- 
cendo-diminuendo which, in the denotation here referred to, applies 
not only to musical progress but to the relating activity in our view- 
ing any kind of art. A second set of terms that I believe expresses 
a law of beauty is the Hegelian thesis-antithesis-synthesis. The laws 
that I vaguely surmise and to which I attempt to give some degree 
of formulation by connecting them with the words suggested are 
all laws of progress of the relating act in the aesthetic situation. 
Though these laws are evasive and difficult to explicate, I am con- 
vinced that any true appreciator of art senses the compelling and 
inevitable lawfulness in the progress of the aesthetic act, and the 
dependence of beauty upon strict law. The lawfulness here indicated 
makes the progress of the aesthetic act of appreciation as consecutive 
and compellingly directed as the progress of the mathematical or 
of the purely logical acts. 

In discussing the mathematical act, we inquired into the nature 
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of the tenet that guides its progression. We found it to be a double 
one: on the one hand, a complete deference to the laws of logic; 
on the other hand, a complete deference to the theorems of postulate 
sets—not as realities but as something the implication of which is 
to be revealed. 

What might be the tenet guiding the progression of the aesthetic 
act? I suggest that it, too, is a double one. As mathematical progress 
is guided by the laws of logic, part of its guiding tenet being com- 
plete deference to these laws, the progress of the aesthetic act seems 
to be guided by the laws of the “logic of beauty,” intuitive deference 
to these laws being part of its guiding tenet. The similarity in this 
respect between the mathematical and the aesthetic acts does not hold 
with regard to their respective second guiding tenet. For, while in 
the mathematical act the latter is a complete deference to the the- 
orems of postulate sets, in the aesthetic act it is a complete deference 
to the dominance of the superordinate member of the art-object. 

The superordinate member of, or dominant in, any art-object is 
always, I suggest, that in the art-object which stands paramountly 
for an affective gesture; this being true whether the superordinate 
symbol is concrete—like a human face expressing grief—or abstract 
—like a contraposition of tonal magnitudes expressing raging con- 
flict. It is the affect, stirred in the appreciating subject by the domi- 
nant, that determines the mode in which he apprehends subordinate 
functional members of the art-object, causing him to experience 
these as agencies which lawfully lead up toward the dominant, sup- 
porting continually the affective tone of the latter. For instance, the 
dominant of a Madonna by Perugino might perhaps be said to be 
the melancholy facial expression of the Virgin Mother. The sympa- 
thetically excited affect of the observer compels him to view all 
subordinate formal constituents of the masterpiece as gestures of 
melancholy: the contour of the Umbrian landscape, the rhythmic 
flow of the mantle of the draped Virgin, the subdued greyish brown 
and greyish green color-tone of the whole surface of the painting, 
and so on. It is the secret of the artist to create form permitting 
and aiding this secondary metamorphosis of subordinates by a 
dominant. Perhaps it is what one might call the secret of his style. 


Suppose you could remove a madonna figure by Perugino and place her 
in a landscape—let us say—by Mathias Griinewald. This landscape with 
its jagged and interrupted contour could not possibly be transformed by the 
dominant into a subordinate expressive of melancholy. And so, we would 
have a completely styleless arrangement lacking all artistic merit. 
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Whenever the dominant of an art-object is a concrete thing 
or theme, we speak of the artistic arrangement upon which depends, 
in the objective sense, the transformation of subordinate form by 
the dominant as the unity of form and content. Whenever the domi- 
nant is abstract, we speak of corresponding arrangement as the unity 
of the abstract constituents of form. 

In this connection, it is important to note that while the dominant 
with its affective tone is always one, and never embodies a conflict 
of meanings, the very meaning of the dominant may be conflict. 
This is the case in all tragedy, whether depicted in drama, in music, 
in literature, or in fine arts. In tragic art discord of qualities, hetero- 
morphism of motion, inbalance, etc., are used by the great artists as 
subordinate constituents in artistic creations, supporting the affec- 
tive tone of the dominant. 

This interpretation of the general law of unity in art I formu- 
lated as early as 1919, expressing the law as follows: unity of an 
art-object depends essentially upon the operation of all form-ele- 
ments in one and the same cardinal emotional direction.® 

The act of relating successfully—under the strict compulsion of 
the laws of the “logic of beauty”—all constituents of the art-object 
to the dominant, resulting in the felt unity of a multitude, seems 
to yield a satisfaction of its own. The latter, I believe, is the pleasure 
in pure form that the aesthetically educated adult derives from art; 
the pleasure that I have chosen to call the pleasure of logical appeal. 

A summary restatement of the guiding tenet in the act of aes- 
thetic appreciation would read: (1) a complete deference to the 
formal laws of the “logic of beauty”; and (2) a complete deference 
to the influence of the dominant, that is, a complete willingness to 
be stirred to affective reaction by it; the affective reaction which, in 
turn, gives significance to all subordinate members of the art-object. 

We have now compared the aesthetic and the mathematical acts 
of relating objects with regard to two logical criteria: (1) abstract- 
ness of relata, and (2) compelling consecutiveness of progress. 
There remains to be considered in connection with the aesthetic act 
the third logical criterion fulfilled by mathematical procedure. It 
was stated that the mathematical act of relating its relata is not 
concerned with the truth or falsity of resulting propositions, in other 
words, that the mathematical act lacks reality-concern. The same 
has been held true of the aesthetic act. 


*Lundholm, Helge. Om Objektiva Faktorer i Konsten. Lund: Gleerup, 1919. 
Pp. 200-210. My interpretation was foreshadowed in an earlier article: “Om 
Objektiva Faktorer i Konsten.” Konsthistoriska Sallskapets Publikation, 1917. 
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In a recent book I devoted considerable space and effort to in- 
quire in what measure it be true that art lacks reality-concern.® It 
is not possible even to indicate here the arguments underlying this 
lengthy investigation. I can only state briefly the result. 

Aesthetic wholes, aesthetically enjoyed are undoubtedly viewed 
independently of reality-concern. Nevertheless, there always enters 
into the act of aesthetic appreciation affirmation of some of the con- 
stituents in the terms of which the whole is conceived. But for the 
affirmation of the reality of such constituents, the total aesthetic 
proposition would become meaningless. This can be best illustrated 
by examples from literature, but the principle revealed applies, I am 
convinced, to all arts. Take, for instance, any narrative poem. 
Though, at the time we enjoy it aesthetically, we do not inquire 
into the truth or falsity of the story it tells us (the story as a whole 
being of no reality-concern) most of the words that constitute the 
poem are meaningful and relate to realities. In the nursery rhyme: 
“Tom, the piper’s son stole a little pig,” the words piper, son, stole, 
little, and pig, as isolated denominations, all refer to realities that, 
implicitly, we affirm, albeit the total event is neither believed (posi- 
tively or negatively) nor doubted. In other words, the terms in which 
we think aesthetically—as simple isolated units—stand for simple 
objects or relations the reality of which we assert. There may also 
be subordinate propositions in aesthetic chains of events to which 
we defer. Some of these, as subordinate units, may be positive or 
negative propositions of belief; some may also be suppositions the 
reality of which is undetermined in the sense of being neither be- 
lieved (positively or negatively) nor doubted. 

Suppose there occurred in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland the follow- 
ing passage: “If the Rabbit had not a waistcoat with a pocket, he would not 
have had any place in which to put his watch.” This would be a supposi- 
tional proposition which, no doubt, we would assert to be in itself real, 
though the total sequence of events in the episode in which it enters would 
be of no reality-concern to us, being the object merely of aesthetic con- 
templation. Or, suppose that in the tale of the Merchant of Venice we would 
find this passage: “‘Portia’s suitors, in order to get her father’s consent to 
marrying her, had to choose a certain one of three boxes; accordingly, if 
the silver box were the right one, and Bassanio chose that one, he would 
get her in wedlock.” This proposition, in a sense, is positively real to us 
although it enters into the story of a series of events that is of no reality- 
concern. It contains as subordinates two suppositions which are unde- 


termined: “the silver box is the right one” and “Bassanio chooses the silver 
box.” 


®*Lundholm, Helge. The psychology of belief. Durham: Duke Univ. Press. 
1936. Pp. 176-210. 
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G. F. Stout has suggested that in regard to the abstract arts, 
music and architecture, the divorcement of apprehension from real- 
ity-concern is perhaps more complete than in regard to the literary 
arts, in regard to painting, or in regard to sculpture. This difference 
he refers to the fact that the latter arts are more “imitative’’ than 
the former. 

We find a closer approximation to complete severance of simple appre- 
hension from judgment (affirmation or denial) in that attitude of aesthetic 
contemplation which characterizes the enjoyment of such arts as music and 
architecture. A conspicuous difference between these arts and the fiction of 
poetry and prose is that they are not essentially imitative. The question does 
not arise whether they are true to life or to nature. Further, though there 
is a demand for internal consistency and harmony in the products of music 
and architecture, this internal harmony and consistency is not that of a 
system of judgments; it is purely aesthetic. ... A person listening to a 
piece of music, and giving himself wholly up to the enjoyment of it, appre- 
hends the several notes, their time-sequence, and other relations. But he 
does not frame judgments, either verbal or purely mental, concerning these 
matters. He is simply aware of them, and enjoys them... Mutatis mu- 
tandis, the case of architecture is analogous to that of music. It is true that 
here judgment is more apt to intervene, because the aesthetic attitude is 
usually less persistent and absorbing. . . . Painting and sculpture may be 
said to occupy a middle position between verbal fiction and the actor’s art 
on the one hand, and music and architecture on the other. They are more 
imitative—they contain more make-believe—than the latter, and less than 
the former.!° 


I would not be inclined to overemphasize the difference Stout 
refers to, for two reasons: firstly, even the most concrete artistically 
presented theme as a whole is viewed without reality-concern in the 
aesthetic attitude, and, secondly, even the most abstract artistically 
presented whole, in so far as it has an emotional appeal, that is, in 
so far as, in some manner, it symbolizes an affective gesture—as, 
no doubt, music and architecture might do—it becomes, in a measure, 
literary or thematic. 

With the reservations, then, indicated in the last few pages, the 
statement would seem to be true that the aesthetic act of relating 
experience is not concerned with the truth or falsity of ensuing 
proposition or theme. Thus it fulfills, in addition to the first and 
second, at least relatively also the third, of the logical criteria ful- 
filled in the mathematical act. This establishes, I believe, a fairly 
close resemblance between the aesthetic and the logical acts of con- 
templation, a resemblance, indeed, that extends to three fronts: (1) 


aa G. F. Analytic psychology, I. London: George Allen, 1928. Pp. 
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abstractness of relata, (2) lawful consecutiveness of progress, and 
(3) negative reality-concern. The two acts of contemplation evi- 
dently also present vast differences, the most decisive one being that 
in the aesthetic act we contemplate and integrate affective as well 
as conceptual experience, while in the logical act we contemplate only 
items of the latter category of experience. 

Nevertheless, the resemblance between “logic” and “beauty” 
would seem to be a real and a significant one. Perhaps my opinion 
in that respect is indirectly supported by the following passage by 
Mr. E. T. Bell. He writes concerning the “game” of mathematics: 
“The requirement of independence for our postulate set is not dic- 
tated by necessity but by aesthetics. Art is usually considered to be 
not of the highest quality if the desired object is exhibited in the 
midst of unnecessary lumber. Many an otherwise good cathedral 
has been ruined by too many gargoyles.”’! Perhaps also the resem- 
blance I refer to is intuited by a great poetess, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, when she writes in one of her sonnets: “Euclid alone has 
looked on Beauty bare.” 


™ Bell, E. T. Op. cit. Pp. 26-27. 








RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MENARCHEAL 
AGE, BEHAVIOR DISORDERS, AND 
INTELLIGENCE* 


MARTIN L. REYMERT 


The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 
Mooseheart, Illinois 


For five years the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 
has kept careful records concerning the menstruation of Mooseheart 
girls. The first and last day of the first menstrual period and of 
each succeeding period and the total number of pads used in each 
period are recorded. 


For the purposes of this study, the period is defined as the 
number of days during which the individual menstruated ; the inter- 
val is defined as the number of days from the first day of one 
menstrual period to the first day of the next. The number of pads 
used is taken as a measure of the amount of flow. These three 
measurements are obtained from the record entries. 


DEFINITION OF POPULATION 


There are at present in the population 138 girls who have attained 
menarche while at Mooseheart. For this group the exact year and 
month of first menstruation are known. It is with this group only 
that this paper is concerned. Table 1 presents the distribution of 
menarcheal ages. 


* Read before the Forty-seventh Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Section on Growth and Development, Stanford University. 
My thanks are due several of my assistants who in the course of time have worked 
with me on this manuscript, the two most recent being Ralph K. Meister and 
Robert S. Waldrop. 
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TABLE 1 

MENARCHEAL AGeE, 138 MoosEHEART GIRLS 
Months Frequency Central Tendency and Variability 
185-189 1 
180-184 5 
175-179 5 
170-174 15 Median 157.7 months (13.1 years) 
165-169 14 Q1 Cs (12.7 years) 
160-164 28 Qs 167.0 “ (13.9 years) 
155-159 24 Q jae 
150-154 24 
145-149 11 Range 11.2-15.7 years. 
140-144 3 
135-139 ’ 
130-134 0 
125-129 2 

138 


The median age found here (13.1 years) is in close agreement 
with that found by other investigators, such as Stone and Barker 
and Viteles; it is somewhat discrepant from Bjornsson’s results of 
14.5 years. 

The number of years and months since menarche for this group 
is presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Months Frequency Central Tendency and Variability 
45-49 32 
40-44 12 
35-39 14 
30-34 ll Median 2.6 years 
25-29 14 Q; 15.3 months 
20-24 13 Qs 439 “ 
15-19 8 QO 143 * 
10-14 15 
5-9 14 
0-4 5 

138 


CORRELATION OF MENARCHEAL AGE AND INTELLIGENCE 


The coefficient of correlation between menarcheal age and the 
Binet I.Q. as found within six months in either direction from 
menarche was — .07 +.08. This is essentially in agreement with 
the work of Viteles and the investigations of Stone and Barker 
using recalled menarcheal dates. 

In order to determine whether there is any difference in intelli- 
gence between girls having an early menarcheal age and those 
having a late menarcheal age, the group was divided into two 
sections: those who attained menarche at the age of 11 through 
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13 years and those who attained menarche at the age of 14 through 
16 years. The distribution of each group in Terman’s intelligence 
categories is given in Table 3. 





TABLE 3 
MENARCHEAL AGE AND THE I.Q. 
1.Q. 11 through 13 years 14 through 16 years 

Per cent Per cent 

BIE - waksavedaneenen 4.8 (5) 0.0 (0) 
I i oid win ek aight 9.7 (10) 8.6 (3) 
iia walk Vea Raden 46.6 (48) 54.3 (19) 
ere 25.7 (9) 
re sb petacs acacraae sown 10.8 (11) 8.6 (3) 
EO -Vcokvkensueansmas 2.9 (3) 28 (1) 
100.0 103 100.0 35 


Table 4 presents the median I.Q. and quartile deviation for each 
group. 


TABLE 4 
MedianI.0. Qi Qz Q Dif. CR 
11 through 13 years 94.79 84.5 105.5 10.5 09 .66 
14 through 16 years 94.73 85.2 104.0 9.4 


There does not appear to be any reliable difference in the intelligence 
of these two groups. Using the present data, menarcheal age in no 
way appears to be related to the degree of intelligence. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN MENARCHEAL AGE AND 
BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


It has been commonly acceded that menarche produces definite 
psychological affects which are reflected in subsequent behavior. 
An attempt was made to ascertain whether behavior problem girls 
are closer to or further removed from menarche than are non- 
problem girls. One of our clinical psychologists assisted by select- 
ing a group of twenty-eight girls who had been referred to the 
Laboratory for such problems as lying, pilfering, and bullying. 
Forty-six girls, having satistactory behavior records, were used as 
a control group. Table 5 gives the median menarcheal age and 
quartile deviation for each group. 


TABLE 5 
MENARCHEAL AGE AND BEHAVIOR D1soRDERS 





Non-problem N-46 


Problem N-22 


Median 161 mo. 162 
Oz 173 mo. 173 
QO; 154 mo. 155 
Q 9.5 9 
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As can be seen, both groups attained menarche at about the same 
time. The difference in menarcheal age between the two groups 
is too small to account for the difference in behavior. 


RELATION BETWEEN COoOLoR TYPE AND MENARCHE 


The total population of 138 girls was classified in four color 
types—brunette, blonde, medium, and red. The Dean of Girls, 
using criteria furnished by the Laboratory, kindly assisted by mak- 
ing the classification. In Table 6 are the median menarcheal age and 
quartile deviation for each color type. 


TABLE 6 
CoLtor Type AND MENARCHEAL AGE 
Entire group Brunette Blonde Medium Red 
Median menarcheal age 13.1 13.2 13.0 13.3 13.7 
N 138 32 44 55 7 
Q (months) 7.24 6.0 6.13 8.5 8.9 


It is evident that for this group there are no substantial differences 
in menarcheal age between the various color types. 


FAMILIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


To investigate the relationship of menarche in sisters, thirty pairs 
of sisters were compared. A random pairings of the sisters without 
regard to their ages gave a correlation coefficients of — .46 + .09 
and + .19 + .07. When the sisters were correlated older with 
younger, the correlation was .22 + .10. Thus there is very little or 
no relationship between onset of menstruation in older and younger 
sisters. The actual difference in menarcheal age of the sisters is 
given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
DIFFERENCES IN MENARCHEAL AGE OF SISTERS 
Deviations 
in months Number Percentage 
0-3 10 26 
4-6 5 13 
7-9 3 13 
10-12 6 15 
Over 12 13 33 


It can be seen that one third of the group differed by more than 
one year, one fourth differed by only three months or less, the 
remainder of the differences being scattered between four and twelve 
months. In 31 per cent of the pairs, the younger sister menstruated 
earlier than the older sister by an average of seven months; in 67 
per cent of the pairs the older sister menstruated earlier by an aver- 
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age of thirteen months (one pair of sisters menstruated at the same 
age). 
REGULARITY OF THE MENSTRUAL FUNCTION 


Three aspects of the regularity of the menstrual function were 
investigated: the duration of the period, the length of the interval 
between periods, and the amount of flow. For this purpose a group 
of fifty girls who had been menstruating more than two years were 
selected. Since our records show that the first two years of men- 
struation are very irregular, only the girls’ menstruations from the 
beginning of the third year on were used. 


Contrary to the method of most investigators, which is to pool 
all the data for the group, the record of each girl has been investi- 
gated individually with respect to regularity in each of these three 
aspects. In other words, each girl varies in the length of' time she 
menstruates, the length of time between periods and in the number 
of pads she uses. The individual distributions of the girls in these 
respects are the units of analysis. The measure of regularity is 
the standard deviations of these distributions. Bjérnsson and others 
have used the difference between the longest and the shortest period, 
i.e., the range, as a measure of variability. The S.D. has been used 
here as a measure of variability or regularity because it depends upon 
the whole distribution rather than upon the extremes. Table 8 pre- 
sents the fifty standard deviations, one for each girl’s distribution of 
period lengths. 


TABLE 8 
S.D.’s or THE DistTRIBUTIONS oF PERiop LENGTHS 
SP. Per cent 
0-.4 4 
5-9 34 
1.0-1.4 50 
1.5-1.9 10 
2.0-2.4 


2 
Mean number of days per period—4.33 


It can be seen that a little more than one third of the girls 
vary with a standard deviation of less than one day. Almost the 
entire group vary with the standard deviation of less than two days. 
Bjornsson in his study found that one half of his group varied 
four to five days or less and the entire group varied seven to eight 
days or less. The results are essentially the same since Bjornsson 
used the range and we used the standard deviation. There does 
seem to be some regularity after the second year with regard to the 
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length of the menstrual period. In Table 9 the standard deviation 
of girls’ distributions of intervals are presented. 


TABLE 9 
S.D.’s or INTERVAL DIsTRIBUTION 

Per cent 
0-.9 0 
1.0-1.9 2 
2.0-2.9 16 
3.0-3.9 20 
4.0-4.9 14 
5.0-5.9 24 
6.0-6.9 10 
7.0-7.9 4 
8.0-8.9 0 
9.0-9.9 6 
10.0-10.9 2 

11.0-11.9 


Mean number of days per interval—27.7 


Two per cent only have a standard deviation of less than two days. 
Half of the group varies with a standard deviation of less than 
five days; the other half varies with a standard deviation of five to 
eleven days. The large standard deviations in the majority of the 
cases do not argue for very much regularity in the length of interval. 

The regularity of the amount of flow was measured by the 
variability in the number of pads used from period to period. Table 
10 presents the standard deviations of the girls’ distributions of 
“pads used.” 


TABLE 10 
S. D.’s or THE DistrRIBuTIONS oF “PAps UsEpD” 

a.0; Per cent 
0-.9 0 
1-1.9 6 
2-2.9 10 
3-3.9 34 
4-4.9 18 
5-5.9 22 
6-6.9 8 
7-7.9 0 
8-8.9 3 


Mean number of pads used per menstruation—17.4 


It appears then that 68 per cent of the time a girl will not vary from 
her average by less than one to two pads, nor more than eight to 
nine pads. In other words, there seems to be little regularity in the 
amount of flow in the same girl even up to the fourth year of men- 
struation. 

The regularity of the total population was investigated as a 
group by using a “chi square” test for the homogeneity of vari- 
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ances (S.D.’s in this case). It was desired to see whether or not 
the whole group, or what percentage of the whole group, could be 
considered as belonging to the same parent population with regard 
to regularity (size of S.D.) in each of the three respects investi- 
gated. Table 11 presents the per cent of each group having homo- 
genous variances for each of the aspects of regularity studied. 


TABLE 11 
Aspect of regularity Per cent of group having homogenous variances 
NI oc ie c dats cag ns helo te ale al ae 70 
NE ote: ss Ria wir aac gh acca oh ae erm raralaigreiae daa aSe 68 
I ar galas oh reise har as cab bean ce Wa etitea accaetere amie RA 78 


Thus in the case of period and interval regularity, roughly one third 
of the group varied too much or too little to be considered as belong- 
ing to the same parent population as the rest of the group. One 
fifth of the group varied too much or too little in the number of pads 
used to be considered as part of the same population as the rest 
of the group. 

The individuals not having variances homogenous with the rest 
of the group were not the same from aspect to aspect, i.e., the 
individual who was markedly discrepant from the group in period 
variance was not necessarily so in the interval variance or the pad 
variance. 

Fisher’s “z” test for the significance of intraclass vs. interclass 
variance was used for those individuals in the group who were homo- 
genous in order to see whether the girls varied more within them- 
selves from time to time than they did among themselves. In all 
three aspects of regularity—periods, intervals, and pads—the intra- 
girl variance was significantly greater than the inter-girl variance. 
In other words, the girls are sufficiently different to be treated as 
separate statistical universes. Our individual analysis of each girl 
seems to be better than a technique which pools all the data. 


THE VALIDITY OF RECALLED DATES OF MENARCHE 


Since a number of previous studies of menarche have made use 
of recalled data, an attempt was made here to evaluate the validity 
of such data. One hundred and twenty-seven girls removed from 
menarche on the average of thirty-two months (2 2/3) years) re- 
called, in individual interviews with the Dean of Girls, the time 
of their menarche. These recalled dates were checked with the known 
recorded dates of menarche. The correlation coefficient between 
these two was .77 + .02. A recall made on a smaller group of 
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these girls (sixty-eight) at the time they were removed from men- 
arche on the average of 1 1/2 years gave the correlation coefficient 
of .79+ .05. Thus the correlation between actual menarche and 
recall at 1 1/2 years and 2 2/3 years after menarche is high and 
essentially the same for both intervals. Table 12 gives an analysis 
of the deviations of recall from actual menarcheal age. 


TABLE 12 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTUAL AND RECALLED MENARCHEAL AGE 
Differences 
(months) N Per cent 
0 45 35 
1-3 34 27 
4-6 10 8 
7-9 10 8 
10-12 16 13 
Over 12 12 9 


Thus it can be seen for the above period of time that over one third 
of the group recalled their menarcheal age with no error. Almost 
two thirds were correct within three months or less. About one 
tenth were in error more than one year. 

Furthermore, of the eighty-two girls who did not recall their 
menarcheal date exactly, forty-five (55 per cent) overestimated their 
menarcheal age by an average of eight months and thirty-seven 
(45 per cent) underestimated their menarcheal age by an average 
of seven months. 

Since a majority of all previous studies have been based on the 
recall of mature women, these findings should be of great interest. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The median menarcheal age using 138 cases based on actual 
recorded dates is 13.1 years. This finding is in close agreement 
with the work of other investigators in the field. 


2. The median number of years since menarche for this group 


is 2.6. 

3. The Binet I.Q. was found to correlate —.07 + .08 with 
menarcheal age. This finding is in very close agreement with the 
work of previous investigators. 

4. Age at menarche was thus found to be in no way related to 
the degree of intelligence. 

5. Age at menarche, and number of years or months removed 
from menarche, did not serve to differentiate a selected group of 
serious behavior disorders from the entire group. 
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6. There does not appear to be any relationship existent as 
regards the present data between color type and age at menarche. 

7. Menarcheal age of the older sister is related very little if at 
all to that of the younger sister as expressed by a correlation coeffi- 
cient of .22 + .10. 

8. There does seem to be some regularity after the second year 
of menstruation with regard to the length of the menstrual period. 

9. There is little regularity in the length of interval between the 
periods even up to the fourth year of menstruation. 

10. There is little regularity in the amount of flow in the same 
girl. 

11. In all three aspects of regularity—periods, intervals, and 
pads—the intra-girl variance was significantly greater than the inter- 
girl variance. 

12. The validity of recalled dates after 2 2/3 years is expressed 
by a correlation of .77 + .02. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Various investigators have attempted to develop techniques for 
facilitating the uncovering of repressed emotional conflicts. These 
techniques have taken the form of (1) free association, as in psycho- 
analysis, (2) word-association tests (Jung), (3) ink-blots (Ror- 
schach), (4) storytelling (the Murray test), and (5) play (Klein? 
and Anna Freud).* These authors believe that clues to underlying 
psychological problems may be observed in situations where phan- 
tasy is allowed free play. A number of child psychiatrists and edu- 
cators have found drawing a useful medium for expression of free- 
flowing phantasy and have used it as an educational and therapeutic 
process with the mentally deficient* and problem children.® 

Finger painting is a variety of play technique, a form of creative 
expression in the medium of colored pastes soluble in water and 
manipulated on paper by the hands. This medium and method was 


* Morgan, C. D., & Murray, H. H. A method for investigating phantasies: 
The thematic apperception test. Arch. Neurol. & Psychiat., 1935, 34, 289. Masser- 
man, J. H., & Balkan, E. R. The clinical application of phantasy studies. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1938, 6, 81. 

* Klein, Melanie. Psychoanalysis of children. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1932. 

*Freud, Anna. Introduction to the technique of child analysis. New York: 
Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1928. 

*Levy, John. Use of art techniques in the treatment of children’s behavior 
problems. Proc. Amer. Ass. Stud. Mental Deficiency, 1934, 58, 258. Bender, L. 
Art and therapy in mental disturbances of children. J. nerv. & ment. dis., 1937, 
86, 249. 

° Spring, W. J. Words and masses: a pictorial contribution to the psychology 
of stammering. Psychoanal. Quart., 1935, 4, 244. Lyle, J.. & Shaw, R. F. En- 
couraging fantasy expression in children. Bull, Menninger Clin., 1937, 1, 78 
Curry, M. Tales told in finger paint. Sch. Arts, 1937, 37, 88. 
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developed by Miss Ruth Faison Shaw in her progressive school for 
children in Rome as a part of their art education program. She has 
adequately described her discoveries in a book® in which she confines 
most of her remarks to the use of finger painting for children. 

Finger painting was chosen as a suitable medium for a study 
with adult patients suffering from various personality disorders be- 
cause of its simple and informal technique, the impressionistic qual- 
ity of the productions making symbolism easier to represent, and 
the release of tension obtainable from the rhythmical movements of 
large muscle groups used in the process of this type of painting.” 

Verbalization and objectification of conflicts and anxieties are 
desirable in the therapy of functional illnesses, and conflicts and anx- 
ieties can be acted out in finger painting in a more objective way 
since they actually do take form outside of the patient. Miss Shaw 
gives an account of several children who resolved their nightmares 
and fears by first “confining” them to the painting and then literally 
destroying them by rubbing them out.® 

Interpretation to the patient of material from the finger painting 
as an aid in developing insight and re-education of values is a thera- 
peutic procedure of great importance. In dealing with mental ill- 
nesses where the influence of unconscious and irrational forces is 
overtly expressed in symptoms and social behavior the patient often 
makes appreciable progress, once he is convinced of the validity of 
unconscious activity and its relation to his conscious life. Discussion 
of the production, free association with its content, and interpreta- 
tion is essential to derive the greatest benefit from the material 
which the patient expresses. Interpretation may go as deep into un- 
conscious motivations as is thought advisable according to the intel- 
ligence, integration, and needs of the patient. In this study interpre- 
tation was casual and superficial for the most part. 


SuBJECTS 


The study was made on a series of women patients in the psy- 
chiatric division of the University of Chicago Clinics. The patients 
ranged in age from sixteen to forty-five, the average being about 
twenty-five. Their artistic experience varied from those who had 
studied in art, music, and creative writing, to those who had only 
grade-school contact with art in any form. Only three had any 
knowledge of finger painting, and none had actually done any. Fol- 


* Shaw, R. F. Finger painting. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1934. 
* Obrock, Irene. Therapeutic value of finger painting. Crippled Child Maga- 
sine, April, 1936. * Shaw, R. F. Op. cit. 
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lowing is a description of individual patients grouped under diag- 
nostic headings for reference in the discussion of the results 
(number in each group indicated in parentheses ). 

Anxiety Hysteria (3): A., anxiety hysteria in an infantile 
personality; B., anxiety hysteria with depression in a neurotic per- 
sonality; C., anxiety hysteria in a strongly repressed hysterical 
personality. 

Conversion Hysteria (2): D., conversion hysteria with symp- 
toms of torticollis in a passive personality ; E., migraine with gastro- 
intestinal conversion symptoms in an obsessive-compulsive person- 
ality. 

Pathologic Personality (1): F., pathological personality with 
pathological emotionality in an infantile passive personality. 

Obsessive-Compulsive Neurosis (1): G., obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis with severe depression. 

Schizophrenia (4): H., schizophrenia of undetermined type; 
I., schizophrenia of catatonic type with depression in a passive with- 
drawn personality; J., early schizophrenia of hebephrenic type in a 
withdrawn personality; K., schizophrenia of paranoid type with 
marked anxiety. 

Reactive Depression (6): L., reactive depression in an intellec- 
tualized obsessive-compulsive personality ; M., reactive depression in 
a passive, dependent, infantile personality; N., migraine and depres- 
sion in a severe obsessive-compulsive personality; O., reactive de- 
pression in an infantile, very ambivalent personality; P., reactive 
depression in an infantile personality; Q., reactive depression with 
severe marital conflicts in a syntonic personality. 


METHOD 


The method used was to invite the patients to take part in the 
“game of painting.’ It was offered as a play and a form of recrea- 
tion rather than a definite therapeutic procedure. Usually several 
patients painted together, although when they seemed to derive spe- 
cial benefit from the process of finger painting, they were allowed 
to work alone at hours suitable to them. A marble-topped table was 
available around which four persons could work at once with a pan 
of water, a handful of rags, paper, and paints as the essential mate- 
rials. The patient was shown how to wet the glossy surface of the 
paper with a wet rag and after applying the color of his choice to 
the entire surface of the paper, how to move the wet paint around 
to get the desired effect in line or shading. An effort was made to 
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avoid suggesting effects or subjects and to let the patient evolve his 
own ideas. It was explained to the patient that if he seemed to have 
no ideas to paint, he should just “play around” in the paint and see 
what happened. Only one thing was required of each patient—that 
he give a title to his finished production—and these titles varied from 
single words or phrases to quotations from poems or the Bible. 


RESULTS 


Approach and Method of Painting 


Observations were made on the way in which the patient ap- 
proached the process of finger painting, the way in which he worked, 
and the content of his productions. With several of the patients who 
had established good rapport and whose insight was growing, com- 
ments were made while they painted which hinted at underlying 
psychological factors as obtained from the patient’s history and 
therapeutic interviews. With some of the patients, interviews were 
held later when the patient was asked to give associations to the title 
and the content of the painting. Based on these associations, inter- 
pretations were made to help the patient understand his emotional 
problems and their influence on his symptoms and behavior. Em- 
phasis was placed on the fact that the patient had produced these 
things himself and that they were therefore incontrovertible evi- 
dence of psychological activity whether conscious or not. The ac- 
ceptance of the fact of unconscious activity was an essential step in 
the progress of many of the patients. 


Most of the patients were self-conscious in their first attempts, 
protested their inability to paint, and were reluctant to try. A few 
of the better organized, less depressed patients showed a predomi- 
nantly curious and expectant attitude with a spirit of being willing 
to try anything once. Only one patient was eager to try and pos- 
sessed confidence in her ability (B.). She had had training at an 
art institute and had seen exhibitions of children’s finger paintings. 
On the other hand, after an introduction to finger painting, not one 
patient refused or was reluctant to try again. They spoke of the 
pleasure they found in it, and only one person tried to destroy her 
work, a schizophrenic patient who had great difficulty in expressing 
herself at all (H.). Some of the patients were quick to perceive the 
impressionistic character of the method, and responded with free 
and easy movements. Knowledge of other methods of artistic pro- 
duction seemed to act as handicap until the patient was able to ac- 
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quire a facility in the use of large muscle groups. Those who had 
had technical training in drawing showed a tendency to use one 
finger as if it were a brush or pencil. Other patients seemed unable 
to free themselves from cramped, inhibited, perfectionistic attitudes 
(E., M., D.) which showed in their method of painting with one 
finger, of confining their work to a small section, usually the center 
of the sheet, and of attempting to reproduce the object very accur- 
ately ; this was especially true with human figures. Here the rigidity 
of the patient’s attitudes was evidenced in persistent efforts to make 
realistic faces and not to be satisfied with anything less. This rigid- 
ity and perfectionism is well demonstrated in the following case 
notes. 

E. chose red for her first production. She put the paint on very 
gingerly with one hand and often with only one finger. She was 
much concerned about getting it on smoothly and evenly, used a 
large amount of paint, and was inclined to “pat and try to fix it.” 
The patient remarked about how children would like it because it 
would feel like playing in a mud puddle; then with one finger she 
drew a “water lily on surrounding pads.” She recalled days when 
she went fishing with her father in a pond full of lily pads. The 
most attractive feature about the pond to her was the atmosphere 
of calm and quiet. The lily had been drawn in the middle of a large 
sheet of paper, and was a cramped and shrunken thing with no grace 
or beauty. Even the patient felt that she could do better, but when 
it was suggested that she use the whole paper and both hands, she 
made a few sweeping motions and then could do no more. She re- 
marked that something should come out of the middle and attempted 
some formal figure without success, and stopped painting. 

In another way the tendency to constriction of expression was 
shown in the urge to frame everything. Some of the patients were 
inclined to put an enclosing border around each painting. Other 
strongly inhibited patients showed a tendency to “pat and fix” their 
productions in small details as did the patient (E.) mentioned above, 
and to be concerned about the smoothness with which the paint was 
spread on the paper (D., I., G.). 

The force with which the movements were made seemed to be 
directly connected with the patient’s feelings of inferiority. The 
greater the lack of self-confidence and the more withdrawn the pa- 
tient, the weaker the movements and the fainter the lines and masses 
of the painting (J., O.). Usually the patient learned by experience 
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the relation between clearness of outline and strength of movement, 
but the depressed, confused patients were longer in learning this. 

The movements of the hands showed in another way the con- 
nection between the patient’s method of expression and the inner 
psychological state. The characteristic direction of movement for 
some of the patients was circular, moving round and round in an 
endless,rather aimless, way. One of the patients remarked that all 
she seemed able to do was “go round in circles.””’ She wondered if 
that was the way she did everything (P.). Another characteristic 
direction of movement was an “‘indrawing” one, a tendency to pull 
the hands in toward the patient; this was contrasted with ‘outgoing 
movements,” spreading the paint away from the patient. These two 
types of movement seemed to be associated with characteristic traits 
of the patient—the trait of absorbing and holding within themselves, 
on the one hand, and the trait of “‘out-goingness” and sharing, on 
the other hand. E., F., and L. were good examples of the indrawing 
tendency shown both in personality traits and in the techniques of 
their early productions. As they improved in freedom of emotional 
expression and release of tension under psychotherapy, the charac- 
teristic movements in their painting changed to a more “out-going” 
form. N. wondered ‘why all of my movements today seem to be 
going up instead of round in a tangle—lI guess it’s because I’m 
supposed to be better.” 

Thus, it can be seen that the patient’s approach and method of 
painting tend to reveal patterns of reaction in keeping with the chief 
personality traits. The perfectionistic and obsessive patients and the 
passive withdrawn patients particularly showed characteristic pat- 
terns in the finger-painting situation. 


Content of the Productions 


The content of the productions can be divided into three classes. 
The first portrays something of the mood of the patient at the time 
of the painting. It shows attempts to express the emotional state 
without much intellectual admixture. The first painting of L., called 
Cataclysm, represented the state of emotional upheaval in which she 
found herself. I.’s Cyclone was the only external evidence she gave 
of her inner turmoil since her behavior was the quietest, most with- 
drawn, and retarded of any of the patients studied. M., with his 
caricature of Homo Sapiens, expressed his own self-depreciatory 
feelings more than any intellectual ridicule of the race. Desert Sands 
by E. depicted her feelings of loneliness at the time, as her Placidity 
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and Carillon Bells portrayed her contentment later. N. gave expres- 
sion to her state of hopelessness in Lost and Cancelled Skies. She 
could not give a title to one of her blue paintings, but said, “It looks 
just as I feel—tense, compelled to fight everything, and disorgan- 
ized.” The same patient called one painting An Endless Belt on a 
Tired Machine and later described this as representing the way she 
felt during an attack of migraine headache. Turmoil by O. is a good 
representation of her emotional state of indecision and conflicting 
desires for which she can find no solution and which she portrays 
as “A road which is hard to get across and leads only to a stone 
wall.” 

The second class into which the content of production falls is 
the objectification of various conflicts. Usually the patient gave evi- 
dence in the title applied of being aware of this representation of the 
problem. But sometimes the title gave no hint of the underlying 
conflict which the picture symbolized. It was here that association 
and interpretation were valuable in helping the patient to understand 
and verbalize his conflicts. Q. in Pierced Heart and Dividing Cells 
expressed very aptly her problem of marital relationships in which 
she desired children whereas her husband did not. C., with his All- 
Seeing Eye, represented the conflict which he had between his early 
Lutheran training and his instinctive desires. D. portrayed the storm 
of her emotional life. E. expressed her problems in Marriage with 
its intertwining roots and single flower, which she described as want- 
ing “to be clean, that is, perfect.” In discussing her problem she 
remarked that now she realized that she had been ‘looking for per- 
fection in everyone but myself.” The same patient expressed two 
other personality traits which were causing maladjustment when she 
produced Energy Controlled and Fires of Ambition. Some of the 
conflicting forces which N. portrayed were shown in Dance Macabre 
with the Devil’s Horns (Fig. 1), in Flames Consuming Myself, and 
in Dancers, a lovely, graceful thing done in red, showing three fig- 
ures which she described as “bending and swaying in a powerful 
reach after something,” and which she wished she were free enough 
to do as gracefully. Another painting which served as a productive 
source of association and opportunity for interpretation of an im- 
portant conflict in her personality was Leaning Towers and Gothic 
Spires. Discussion of this painting involved her attitudes toward 
religion and asceticism with its denials and repressions. 

The third category for content includes the graphic representa- 
tion of dreams. This type demands a somewhat greater imaginative 
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and expressive power than is demonstrated by most patients since 
dreams have temporal and dynamic relationships which cannot be 
reproduced in the more static graphic form. Thus, finger paintings 
of dreams were obtained from only three patients, and they proved 
of interest in the way in which the essence of the dream was ex- 
tracted and given form on paper. L. dreamed of standing on the 
edge of a deep chasm with a man beside her ; they were both in dan- 
ger of falling and both struggling to safety. Finally, the man fell, 
the patient climbed back from the edge and with the help of two 
other persons who appeared from nowhere saved herself and pro- 
ceeded to walk away on a high, barren plateau. The patient drew, 
in black, the scene in which the man fell into the chasm and then, in 
brown, the figure of herself traveling into the distance on the plateau. 
She had a sudden revelation of insight with this dream. It was as 
if a new set of values had been acquired and a new outlook on life. 
She wanted to keep these pictures as a record of her emotional ad- 
justment and reconstruction. N. made a dream representation in 
her first finger painting, entirely unconsciously, in contrast to E. 
who consciously attempted to reproduce elements of her dream. 
With the red paint, N. gradually developed a design which as she 
looked at it became the Muscles of the Horse she had ridden in her 
dream of the night before where she was supposed to ride into a 
city. This horse had thrown a friend of hers, and the patient had 
struggled to get the bit out of his teeth before she could ride him 
into the city. The patient had not reported this dream until she 
spontaneously saw the connection with the finger painting. No at- 
tempt was made to interpret the dream to the patient, although its 
representation of sexual conflict seemed obvious on the basis of the 
patient’s history. E. attempted to portray a recurring dream in 
which she was always entering new houses and finding rooms she 
did not know about. In the painting of the dream the patient said 
she could not draw a house; so she “tried to create space’ and a 
woman gazing off at New Vistas. This was produced near the end 
of the patient’s stay in the hospital, and the freedom from perfec- 
tionism compared with the cramped style of her earlier painting is 
remarkable. This patient, like L., made a conscious effort to repro- 
duce her dream graphically, but she also attempted to interpret its 
meaning through the form she gave it. These three patients showed 
that dream material may appear in finger painting without conscious 
association beforehand or may serve as a conscious stimulus for a 
creative attempt. What processes take place in the patient’s mind 
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in the selection of dream elements for reproduction is an interesting 
problem not yet investigated. 

The meaning and value of finger painting to the patient is seen 
in the development of insight which the patients expressed as grow- 
ing out of the finger painting. C. drew Fear (Fig. 4) in twisting 
spikes coming down from the top of the paper and then with a smile 
he created strong, broad ‘“‘forces from the unconscious to oppose this 
fear’ coming up from the lower edge of the paper. L. drew Ecstasy 
(Fig. 3), an ethereal figure on the crest of waves and surmounted by 
light. Later in an interview when this picture was being discussed, 
the author remarked that the figure looked like a skeleton, where- 
upon the patient laughed and agreed. Still later, she described the 
painting as representing the marriage relationship and said, “I had 
no idea my unconscious was so aware of my reaction to that rela- 
tionship.” She referred to her feeling that her relationship with her 
husband was dead, and until this interpretation of the painting she 
had not realized her feeling. E., with her sixth finger painting, pro- 
duced Two People Buried in Shame, which she associated with her 
marital problems. She says that with this painting she began to see 
what could be done with finger paints. 

N., early in her hospitalization, hurriedly produced something 
which she called Ooozy Woods and Stuff Under the Water. Two 
days later she referred to this painting in connection with her emo- 
tional conflicts and to her resistance to “stirring up the mud on the 
bottom of the pond.” A week later she thought it interesting that 
she should have drawn a picture like that before she had formulated 
the correlation between her psychological processes and stirring up 
a muddy pond. 

Release of tension is most concretely demonstrated in several 
paintings by N. The day she drew the Dragon with Electricity 
Coming Out from Behind a Cloud, and the untitled one in blue, she 
went back to her room much less tense and said later, “That stuff 
does something to you afterwards. I got a glimmer of understand- 
ing.”’ The one called Muscles of the Horse relieved a good deal of 
sexual tension which the patient later confessed to having had at the 
time. During the interview when she made this confession, discus- 
sion had been directed toward urging her to recognize her emotions 
and to find acceptable ways of expressing instead of repressing 
them. She went from the interview to more finger painting, where 
she drew Slight Abandon. 

As a record of progress in making internal and external adjust- 
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ments, the finger paintings served a useful purpose. L., who had lost 
confidence in her creative ability, was cheered especially by the re- 
productions of her dream. And with renewed confidence in herself 
she was able to return successfully to her old profession where she 
has made a good adjustment since. E., with Marriage, New Vistas, 
and My Water Lily (Fig. 2), showed progressively greater growth 
in understanding of her problems. The latter title was given to a 
flower figure which covered the whole of the paper with large, free, 
graceful lines in contrast to the small cramped lily of her first finger 
painting. Indicating to the patient the accomplishment of this release 
from perfectionism and increased freedom of expression was an im- 
portant part of the patient’s therapy. 


CONCLUSION 


Unfortunately space does not permit the description of the case 
histories of these patients in more detail, and it is not feasible at 
this time to engage in a discussion of the psychodynamisms ex- 
pressed in the finger paintings. This paper was designed to present 
merely the preliminary observations on the use of finger painting in 
the therapy of adult patients suffering from personality disorders. 
We feel that some of the facts observed point toward a use of finger 
painting in indicating certain characteristics of personality and cer- 
tain patterns of reaction, but we do not feel the data are as yet suffi- 
cie..t for conclusions to be drawn on this point. 

Finger painting does offer an outlet for releasing tension and 
promises to be a valuable medium for eliciting phantasy material of 
remarkable spontaneity and significance with reference to the pa- 
tient’s moods and conflicts. This material may serve as a starting 
point for therapeutic interviews with associations and interpretations 
to help the patient understand some of his unconscious motivations, 
and it may also serve as a record of the patient’s progress in the 
development of insight and capacity for adjustment. 




















LITERATURE AND PERSONALITY: ANALYSIS OF 
THE NOVELS OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


Part II 


HAROLD GRIER McCURDY 
Milligan College, Tennessee 


In two previous articles! the hypothesis that imaginative litera- 
ture is a projection of the author’s personality has been discussed 
from the point of view of theory and of method and has been given 
practical application in an analysis of the thirteen major novels of 
D. H. Lawrence. For the detailed results of that analysis the reader 
is referred to the second of the two articles cited. Here it may be 
briefly stated that it was possible to classify the characters of the 
novels into three types and, by studying their emotional and dynamic 
interrelations, discover certain general patterns and trends which 
under the hypothesis would be due to the structure and development 
of the author’s personality during the more than twenty years of 
his authorship. Some principal changes revealed by the analysis, in 
terms of the interrelations of character-types, were as follows: (1) 
fusion of types a and b; (2) liberation of types b and ab from 
the influence of the child-mother relation; (3) increase in success 
and power of type b; and (4) decrease in success and power of type 
c (see especially Tables 1 and 2, Part I). 

A striking general feature of the novels is that they are con- 
cerned very largely with sexual behavior. It is primarily with refer- 
ence to sex that the characters can be said to succeed or fail, and 
the death or injury of a character is usually preceded by some de- 
ficiency appearing in his sexual relations. A fact to receive further 
comment in the present discussion is that the sexual interests and 
modes of gratification prevailing in different novels form a chron- 
ological series agreeing in general with the stages of sexual develop- 
ment outlined by Freud.” 


*McCurdy, Harold Grier. Literature and personality. Charact. & Pers., 
1939, 7, 300-308; Literature and personality: analysis of the novels of D. H. 
Lawrence, Part I. /bid., 1940, 8, 181-203. 

* Freud, S. Three contributions to the theory of sex. New York: 1912. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CHARACTER-ITYPES 


Simple analysis of the novels can carry us a certain distance and 
no farther. We have seen that the novels show continuity, and this 
both supports the hypothesis and allows us, under the hypothesis, 
to infer continuity in the author’s personality ;* and because the 
novels show definite trends of change we can infer that the author’s 
personality undergoes development. To get beyond such simple 
generalizations, it is necessary to turn to biography and psychological 
theory. 

Characters of types b and c are value-bearers, while the a-type, 
when it appears free, is a passive character on whom the value- 
bearers act, attracting and repelling. As value-bearers, types b and c 
are often highly complex, and it is hardly possible to sum up their 
qualities in a single word; but, roughly speaking, the values borne 
by b are intimately tied up with sex and those borne by c with cul- 
ture, understanding by the latter term such things as social conven- 
tions, Christian morality and all the technical paraphernalia of mod- 
ern European civilization. It is easy to translate the opposition be- 
tween b and c into any one of a number of familiar dichotomies, 
such as body and spirit, or Dionysian and Apollonian. Lawrence 
himself in his philosophical rhapsody Fantasia of the Unconscious 
likes to pair off terms like sensual and spiritual, involuntary and 
voluntary, and so on. But while such dichotomizing is possible, it 
would be a mistake to forget that the novels are about the relations 
between persons rather than general abstract principles. 

It is a noteworthy fact that certain physical traits are persistently 
associated with the values which these characters bear, as are also 
certain symbolic attributes. Brunetness and the possession of a 
beard or moustache are almost the hallmark of the b-character ; 
blondness and athletic build are nearly as distinctive of c-characters. 
Again, there is a persistent association of horses with b-characters 
(George, Loerke, Ciccio, Cipriano, Lewis, the Gipsy, for example), 
and in one instance a horse, whose groom is a fairly important 
b-character, takes the leading role, exemplifying much the same 
values that human b-characters do. (In St. Mawr the stallion of 
the same name is the real hero of the story.) Less pointed, perhaps, 


* The first part of this dual point of view depends on the assumption that 
personality is by definition a continuous, though possibly changing, Gestalt; the 
second part, on the assumption that the hypothesis is valid. We are thus treated 
to a vicious circle in so far as the continuity of personality is in question. But 
personality is a psychological construct, depending less on definition than on the 
existence of hypotheses like the one adopted here. 
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is the association of machines with the c-characters, but in Women 
in Love Gerald is often described as like complicated machinery, 
and in Lady Chatterley’s Lover Chatterley’s motorized chair is 
treated as if it peculiarly represented him and his world. 

The connection of brunetness with one class of characters and 
of blondness with another recalls the opposition of dark to bright 
gods in many mythologies, and one might suppose that he was here 
encountering an archetypal way of thinking, a necessary linkage be- 
tween darkness and passion or blondness and intellect existent in 
human thought everywhere. But biographical information about 
Lawrence furnishes more proximate reasons in his case for the con- 
nection. It will be recalled that in Sons and Lovers, which stands 
at a crucial point in the series of novels, the main b-character is 
the a-character’s father, and the c-character is his brother. Law- 
rence calls this novel an “autobiography,’* and we know from his 
sister Ada® and from his boyhood friend E. T.® that, in the accepted 
meaning of the term, this is substantially true. That means, in 
particular, that the b-character Morel is modeled after Lawrence’s 
father, and the c-character William after one of his elder brothers. 
The combination of physical and psychological traits in these im- 
portant characters, therefore, is not a matter of chance. How faith- 
fully Lawrence has copied his models in Sons and Lovers may be 
judged by a group photograph of the family, taken when Lawrence 
was a small boy,’ and by the descriptions in his sister’s memoir. 
Suffice it to say that the copy appears to be accurate. But since this 
is so and since Morel and William are typical b- and c-characters, 
it follows that the particular constellation of traits characteristic 
of each type originated in Lawrence’s father and this brother, as 
Lawrence knew them. 

The historical source of characters of types b and c is thus 
found, partly at least, in Lawrence’s family. Compared with the 
characters of these types, the a-characters present a far more pro- 
tean appearance. They are constant in being the chief centers of 
consciousness in the novels; we are forced to take their part, to see 
the world through their eyes, to play their role in it, whether we 
like their principles and behavior or not. Beyond that they are un- 
predictable: they may be men or women, blond or brunet, young or 

* The letters of D. H. Lawrence. Ed. Aldous Huxley. London: 1937. P. 85. 


* Lawrence, Ada, and Gelder, Stuart. The early life of D. H. Lawrence. 
London: 1932. 


°T., E. D. H. Lawrence: a personal record. London: 1935. 
7 See Lawrence, Frieda. “Not I, but the wind...” New York: 1934. 
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old, sexually inclined or not. Primitively, they are simply the au- 
thor’s narrative “I,’’ and Cyril, the a-character of The White Pea- 
cock, appears as such; in that primitive form it is not necessary that 
there should be any sex or identifying outer characteristics. But 
actually there seems to be a strong tendency for Lawrence’s a-char- 
acters, when they are male, to assume the body and history of the 
author himself. For instance, the age of these characters is in gen- 
eral approximately the same as his own at the time of writing about 
them; in the case of the confessedly “autobiographical’’ Paul of 
Sons and Lovers, where the story begins before Paul’s birth, he is 
carried up to the age of Lawrence at the time of writing the first 
draft. To go into more detail here would require too much space, 
but the interested reader can convince himself of the general ac- 
curacy of the statement that the male a-characters resemble Law- 
rence by consulting the novels and the biographical sources.’ It may 
be concluded that a partial explanation of the variability of the male 
a-characters, then, is that they undergo some of the temporal changes 
that Lawrence himself does. 

It cannot be maintained that the causes given above are sufficient 
to account for the existence and peculiarities of the character-types 
discussed. But it seems probable that they exerted an important 
influence, even when strongly modified by other factors. One 
phenomenon which they certainly do not adequately explain is the 
occurrence of very definite female a-characters. The strong homo- 
sexual trends occurring in the novels suggest as a possible explana- 
tion that these characters represent a phantasied sexual transforma- 
tion of Lawrence’s body-ego. But that is less an explanation than a 
statement of the problem in different terms. 


INFERENCE FROM THE NOVELS TO LAWRENCE’S BIOGRAPHY 


Assuming the case to be established that the three main lines 
of male characters in the novels owe their origin to real persons 
in the Lawrence family, something can be inferred from the novels 
concerning Lawrence’s behavior and expressed attitudes at various 
times in his life. To illustrate, it can be inferred from the rising 
power of the b-characters in the novel-series (as well as from the 
fusion of a and b), and from the increasing restriction of the child- 


* The chief sources are the books by Ada Lawrence, Frieda Lawrence, E. T., 
and Huxley’s edition of Lawrence’s letters, all previously cited, and, in addition, 
the following: Lawrence, D. H., Love among the haystacks, New York, 1933, 
David Garnett’s “Foreword”; Brewster, E. and A., D. H. Lawrence: reminiscences 
and correspondence, London, 1934; and Murry, Middleton, Son of woman, the 
story of D. H. Lawrence, New York, 1931. 
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mother relation, that Lawrence originally hated his father and loved 
his mother and later began reversing his attitudes. The correctness 
of this inference can be judged from the biographical facts. 

Lawrence’s emotional relations with his mother and father at 
the time of The White Peacock and Sons and Lovers can be pieced 
together from a letter or two written in those years and some inci- 
dents recorded by Lawrence’s boyhood sweetheart, E. T. On a 
holiday excursion, for instance, there is a dramatic scene in which 
Lawrence bursts out in stormy abuse against his father (not pres- 
ent), flings from the room, and leaves his mother smiling strangely 
to herself and saying that he was bound to hate his father—because 
his father put her out of the house one night before he was born.® 
Again, there is the occasion when Lawrence comes to E. T., the day 
before his mother’s funeral, and confesses in a highly emotional 
manner that it was because of his loverlike love for his mother that 
he was never able to love E. T. wholeheartedly; whereupon he 
thrusts into her hands some newly written poems—‘‘The End,” 
“The Bride,” “The Virgin Mother’—which must impress any 
reader of Lawrence’s verse with their more than filial intensity of 
passion.’‘° And again, there is the letter written to his sister Ada 
a few months after their mother’s death, in which Lawrence lashes 
out bitterly against his father, accusing him of being a nuisance 
and hoping that he will have to humble himself when he no longer 
has his own house to be boss in.'! The picture gained from such 
contemporary impressions as these fits in admirably with the stories 
Lawrence was then writing—stories in which the male b-characters 
regularly suffered adverse fates and the child-mother relation was 
very strong. 

Quite different is Achsah Brewster’s picture of Lawrence about 
ten years later (1922), when he was visiting in Kandy, Ceylon. 
Pensively watching an alert, dark-eyed, elegantly bearded workman 
arranging a screen, he announced that he was like his father, a true 
pagan, with the pagan’s exhuberant spirit; and added that he had 
not done justice to his father in Sons and Lovers. This led on to 
reminiscences of his childhood, in which he blamed his mother for 
alienating the children from their father, who he felt was nothing 
like as brutal a drunkard as she had made him out to be. In fact, 
when the children were whimpering in fear of the monster of a 
father the mother had conjured up, the actual father, coming in a 


*T. E. Op. cit. P. 138. 
»° Ibid. P. 184. ™ Lawrence, Ada. Op. cit. P. 75. 
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little tipsy, would reassure them in genuinely tender words. As for 
the suffering his mother had really undergone, he felt that it was 
nothing more than she had deserved, and that all self-righteous 
women like his mother deserved the martyr’s role which they 
courted.’* All this supports again the inference made above, for 
the Lawrence of this period was writing novels (Aaron’s Rod and 
Kangaroo) in which the b-characters, now fused with a, were de- 
cidedly in the ascendant and relatively free of the influence of the 
child-mother relation, although traces of the latter still persisted in 
the protestations of the b-characters against it, particularly as it 
affected other characters. It is a trifling but perhaps significant fact 
that Lawrence at this time (and since 1916) wore a full beard, as 
his father did, although his father’s was black and not reddish like 
his own. 

It is unfortunate that the biographical information on hand does 
not permit a detailed and comprehensive examination of more such 
inferences here. In spite of its apparent quantity as measured 
by the number of books and articles about Lawrence, it lacks pre- 
cision and range, and is blank on many interesting points. None of 
the biographies I have consulted, for instance, give the exact date 
of his mother’s death. 


PsYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Returning now to a subject mentioned at the outset, it is of 
some interest, since sex occupies so large a sphere in Lawrence’s 
novels, to try with their help to trace Lawrence’s sexual develop- 
ment on the psychological plane. To do this satisfactorily, a criterion 
of psychosexual maturity is needed. On the biological level such a 
criterion exists: a male animal is mature when it is capable of 
achieving fatherhood. I would suggest, as a corresponding psycho- 
logical criterion, that the human male should be considered psycho- 
sexually mature when he is fully willing to accept the father-role. 
The two phases of sexual development thus implied are, of course, 
not necessarily synchronous. Religious celibacy is only one of many 
equally relevant phenomena. 

Whatever Lawrence’s biological capacity, his psychosexual ma- 
turity, as revealed by the novels, was long delayed. A distinct antip- 
athy to the father-role is characteristic of the a- and ab-characters 
until quite near the last. Cyril has no heterosexual relations of any 
importance, and expresses disgust at the interest mothers show in 

7? Brewster, E. and A. Op. cit. Pp. 254 f. 
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their children; Siegmund deserts his wife and family for a liaison 
with a younger woman, and feels persecuted by the hatred of his 
children; Paul has casual sexual relations with no intention of 
marrying (because he wants to live with his mother), and hates 
his father; Birkin indulges in a sort of sexual relation with Ursula 
which appears to be not even “phallic,” and wants to supplement 
his marriage with a homosexual relation; Lilly declares that he does 
not want children, and like Birkin he thinks it necessary to supple- 
ment marriage and combat the maternal interests of women with 
homosexual relations; Somers has no children (like Lilly and Bir- 
kin), and has views similar to his predecessors’ on “extending” mar- 
riage. It is not until we reach Mellors that we find a clear-cut a-char- 
acter who gives his woman a child and reluctantly admits his pleasure 
in the fact.1* Following him, there is the reborn Jesus who sets 
considerable store by having begotten a child. 

Now if the novels are examined for the sort of sexual interests 
and modes of gratification predominant in them, they appear to form 
a chronological series of three stages. The Oedipus situation domi- 
nates the first group of novels, from The White Peacock to Sons and 
Lovers ; homosexuality comes to the fore in the second group, from 
Women in Love to The Plumed Serpent (The Rainbow, although 
containing homosexual incidents, is transitional); and finally, in 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and The Man Who Died, normal het- 
erosexual relations resulting in pregnancy become the central theme. 

The Oedipal group of novels shows particularly strong child- 
mother attachments, acting as a deterrent to normal sexual relations, 
combined with pronounced hatred of the father, as shown in The 
White Peacock by the death of Beardsall, in The Trespasser by the 
animosity of Siegmund’s children, and in Sons and Lovers by the 
behavior of Paul and William. More doubtful, because based on a 
symbolic interpretation (although the interpretation is supported 
by Lawrence’s poem “Virgin Youth,” written at about the same 
time), is the suggestion that The Trespasser contains traces of con- 
science-stricken masturbation. 

The succeeding homosexual group does not furnish the first 
example of homosexuality in the novels: that occurs in The White 
Peacock; but in this group the b- and ab-characters, still carrying 
with them the stigmata of the Oedipus situation, show an extreme 


** By way of exception, Brangwen, in The rainbow, is a fairly happy father ; 
but he is not the chief a-character. Ursula, who is, has homosexual inclinations. 


It is interesting that Brangwen is a character belonging to the early days of Law- 
rence’s marriage. 
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interest in homosexual relations, combined in some cases with a 
positive dislike of normal heterosexual relations. The Lost Girl, 
occurring in the middle of the group, is exceptional for its muffling 
of the homosexual note in favor of the heterosexual, although homo- 
sexuality is by no means absent; but the discordance of this novel 
with the rest may possibly be explained by the fact, first, that the 
a-character is a woman, and, secondly, that a good portion of the 
first draft of the novel was written immediately after the completion 
of Sons and Lovers (hence, perhaps, Alvina’s struggle to escape 
from the stifling control of her mother) and before The Rainbow 
and Women in Love were conceived.1* A remarkable feature of the 
whole group is the note of violence which is struck: merely a few 
of the more notable examples are, the dreadful death of Gerald, 
the bomb-explosion and symbolic castration of Aaron, the death of 
Kangaroo as a sequel to a riot again marked by a bomb-explosion, 
and the bloodthirsty attack on Ramon. The fate of the three first- 
named c-characters (Gerald, Aaron, and Kangaroo) appears to be 
determined, if fairly cogent inferences are trustworthy, by their 
relations to their homosexual b-character partners, who are pos- 
sessed of magical powers; the attack on Ramon is determined more 
dubiously. Another remarkable feature is the tendency of the b-char- 
acters toward isolation and even, in the case of the ab-characters 
Birkin and Lilly, autistic immobility; for instance, Birkin becomes 
“like an Egyptian Pharaoh . . . seated in immemorial potency,’’?® 
Lilly like ‘a Byzantine eikon.’”**® The combination of catatonic pos- 
tures, magic, and violence with homosexuality is probably not acci- 
dental. 

The final group of two novels is characterized by the tenderness 
of the ab-characters toward their women, and their willingness to 
have children. Castration-fear is apparent, and quite explicitly so in 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, but the ab-characters are noticeably free of 
the peculiarities of the two previous stages. One fact calls for com- 
ment: the outburst of obscene language in Lady Chatterley’s Lover." 
Coming from Lawrence, it is plainly forced. Not only does Ada 
Lawrence tell us that her brother always abhorred any smut or in- 
decency, but at the very period of the novel in question (in 1927) 


** See the references in Lawrence’s Letters (Huxley's edition) to “The In- 
surrection of Miss Houghton” and “The Sisters,” as The lost girl and the 
Rainbow-women in love sequence were first called. 

*° Women in Love. New York: 1933. P. 363. 

*® Aaron’s rod. London: 1933. P. 312. 

*7 In the unexpurgated Paris edition. The bowdlerized London (Heinemann) 
edition cuts out a good many passages in toto, and all the obscene words. 
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Achsah Brewster could record the following curious scene. A party 
of travelers, of which Lawrence was a member, stopped at Positano 
to change carriages. The drivers, speaking in a dialect which they 
thought their passengers would hardly understand, shouted some 
indecencies at one another. Lawrence, happening to understand 
them, became furiously angry. His afternoon was ruined; it seemed 
to him that the whole of Europe had gone rotten.1* The Lawrence 
who thus strenuously objected to the Italian drivers’ language on 
the grounds of decency was the same Lawrence who was putting 
into the mouth of his hero Mellors a great many expressions so 
short and so pungent that they could not be printed in the English 
edition of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. But there is only a seeming 
contradiction between the explosion of morality at Positano and 
the obscenity of the novel. The contradiction resolves itself easily 
enough for the reader who takes the point of view argued for in 
these articles, for the existence of Lord Chatterley in all his refine- 
ment and niceness in Lawrence’s “phallic” novel indicates how 
strong is the opposition within the bounds of Lawrence’s personality 
to the language as well as to the general life-mode of Mellors, even 
at this period. 

The sequence of stages appearing in the novels follows roughly 
Freud’s outline of normal sexual development, in which the adult’s 
attainment of mature heterosexuality is preceded by a homosexual 
phase supervening upon an original Oedipus situation. It is very 
interesting that this should be so, especially since the period covered 
by the novels extends from late adolescence to the climacteric rather 
than from early childhood to late adolescence. Freud contends that 
the survival of the Oedipus situation into adulthood in an intense 
form may occur in some cases, and that adult neuroticism is based 
upon a continued struggle with its problems. That Lawrence was 
the victim of a severe neurosis, that at all events he was frequently 
very unhappy and felt that he was, in his own words, “not much of 
a human success,’’?® cannot be doubted. What is more important in 
the present connection is that the record of his psychosexual develop- 
ment, as inferred from the novels, throws some light on the course 
of normal development and on the peculiar problems of neurotics. 


Processes REDUCING CONFLICTS WITHIN THE PERSONALITY 
The conception of conflict within the personality is a common- 


place of modern psychology. It is a conception which appears on 


** Brewster, E. and A. Op. cit. Pp. 277 f. 
*® Lawrence, D. H. Assorted articles. New York: 1930. P. 179, 
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the surface to be drawn from the observation of human social rela- 
tions, but its application in discussions of individual personality is 
justified both by introspection and by the findings of psychoanalysis 
in regard to the way in which personality develops out of a social 
milieu. In short, one conception of personality itself is that it is 
a community of persons, originating in the first social contacts of 
the child and prolonged by memory. On this view it is not merely 
an analogy to speak of conflict within the personality in terms of 
a struggle between persons, but a close approximation to the actual- 
a struggle between persons, but a close approximation to the ac- 
tuality. 

It is therefore to be expected that the solution of conflicts within 
the personality will resemble those found in the relations of a social 
group. Analysis of Lawrence’s novels brings out three important 
processes which reduce the tension of conflict, namely: (1) identi- 
fication, (2) destruction, and (3) isolation. These call for a brief 
discussion. 

The process of identification which results in the appearance of 
the ab type of character is preceded in The White Peacock and in 
Sons and Lovers by a state of affairs in which the a-characters Cyril 
and Paul have an ambivalent attitude toward the b-characters; in 
the first of these novels the a-character hates one b-character abso- 
lutely, at first hates and then loves another, and ardently loves a 
third; in the second, the a-character is hostile toward two b-char- 
acters, who are by implication or directly his sexual rivals, but at- 
tempts a rapprochement with one of them near the end of the story. 
The appearance of the ab-character subsequently strongly suggests 
that it is correct to interpret the homosexual relationship between 
the a-character Cyril and the b-character George in The White Pea- 
cock as a part of the identification process. The homosexuality of 
the middle group of novels, in which ab- and c-characters are in- 
volved, should therefore be interpreted as another manifestation of 
the same process, an attempt to unite diverse and even bitterly hostile 
elements into a harmonious whole. The failure of the process in 
this case seems to be contingent upon the extreme hostility of the 
b and c elements, as expressed in the rivalry between George and 
Leslie in The White Peacock and in the equally uncompromising 
rivalry between the b-character Morel of Sons and Lovers and 
William, his c-character son. Psychic identification and sexual union, 
according to this understanding of the phenomena of Lawrence's 
novels, are therefore not far distant from one another. A quotation 
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from Freud has pertinence here: “In hysteria identification is most 
frequently employed to express a sexual community. The hysterical 
woman identifies herself by her symptoms most readily—though not 
exclusively—with persons with whom she has had sexual relations, 
or who have had sexual intercourse with the same persons as herself. 
Language takes cognizance of this tendency: two lovers are said to 
be ‘one.’ ”*° 

Death or injury is especially likely to occur to characters in Law- 
rence’s novels where a sexual relationship in which they have been 
engaged ends in failure. Destruction is thus the opposite possibility 
to identification. The parallel in social life is the removal of re- 
calcitrant, unassimilated elements by capital punishment. But while 
in the psychic sphere identification may be permanent, the evidence 
of Lawrence’s novels is that destruction is not. For example, the 
destruction of such a personality-constituent as Gerald of Women 
in Love does not prevent the reappearance in later novels of essen- 
tially similar characters, like Major Eastwood of The Virgin and 
the Gipsy or Lord Chatterley of Lady Chatterley's Lover. It is 
curious to reflect that we commonly think of sexual union as brief 
and death as endless. 

Isolation is illustrated in Lawrence’s novels by the mystical ab- 
sorption and catatonia of Birkin and Lilly, the noli me tangere of 
Jesus, and the castration and emotional limitations of Lord Chatter- 
ley. Chatterley, castrated, paralyzed, and confined to a wheel chair, 
has only the faintest human contacts; his sexual rival Mellors, too, 
leaves a self-imposed ostracism reluctantly and with difficulty for 
the sake of the woman he loves. Lady Chatterley’s Lover thus pic- 
tures something approaching a schizophrenic condition. On the 
other hand, this separation of characters might possibly be a prelude 
to a more integrated personality, since it eliminates the confusion of 
the impossible identification process represented by the homosexual 
adventures of ab- and c-characters. A judgment here is impossible 
without more biographical information about Lawrence than is now 
available. In passing, the obvious parallel should be noted between 
the isolation process in Lawrence’s personality and the phenomena 
of imprisonment, monasticism, exile, etc., in social groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The present article has brought the results of an analysis of 
D. H. Lawrence’s novels into relation with certain biographical facts 


2° Freud, S. The interpretation of dreams. New York: 1933. P. 155. 
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and psychological theory, in order to show (1) that there is a close 
correlation between the personality revealed by the novels and Law- 
rence’s experience and overt behavior in the family group from 
which he came; and (2) that analysis of the novels under the hy- 
pothesis adopted here yields some possibly valuable suggestions re- 
garding psychosexual development, and the resolution of conflicts 
within the personality. The first point implies that early family 
influences are likely to exert their effect through an author's per- 
sonality upon even his latest productions, and even be one of the 
most important causes of his creative activity. But the point, al- 
though in line with psychoanalytic contentions, is of course not 
proved by the single case examined here. 

This and the preceding article have attempted to fulfill in an 
illustrative way the methodological requirements set forth in my 
first article, where the hypothesis that the personality of an imagina- 
tive author is projected in his literary creations was advanced as 
plausible, other studies stemming from the same hypothesis were 
critically analyzed, and a more satisfactory method of procedure 
in applying the hypothesis to concrete literary material was evolved. 
Other similar studies are desirable, and many problems other than 
the ones touched upon in this study suggest themselves as amenable 
to attack by the same method. 

















DREAMS AND CHARACTER 


ALEXANDER HERZBERG 


Tanistock Clinic, London 


Psychotherapists of the different schools consider dreams a val- 
uable material from which to draw conclusions about the dreamer’s 
character. Other characterologists would base their judgment on 
the person’s actions, poise and gait, expressions of emotions, hand- 
writing, physiognomy, dress and home, friends and acquaintances ; 
also, they would consider the handwork, the musical and literary, 
religious, philosophic or scientific achievements of a man as evi- 
dences of his character. But hardly ever would they depend upon 
dreams. 

Owing to this situation we are faced with three questions. (1) 
Is it possible to draw from dreams conclusions about the character? 
(2) What traits of character can we read in dreams? (3) Have 
the dreams any advantage over other material, e.g., behavior in 
everyday life or handwriting? 

Before we can try to answer these questions we have to define 
precisely what we mean by the words character and dream. 


CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT 


“Traits of character” we call such qualities as sensitiveness, 
mildness, pity, enthusiasm, irritability, sense of inferiority, inclina- 
tion towards self-reproach or shame, and, on the other hand, the 
opposite of one of these qualities, e.g., coarseness, callousness, in- 
ertia. All of these characteristics could be covered by the term 
susceptibility, which latter can vary from the greatest sensitiveness 
to the utmost indifference. 

A second group of character traits are such qualities as ambition, 
vanity, desire for power, aggressiveness, antagonism, timidity, sex- 
ual susceptibility, interest in contact and inclination towards sub- 
ordination. We can summarize them as “strength of the impulses,” 
which again can vary from the highest degree to the complete lack 
of any impulse. 
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Thirdly, a person can be loyal and faithful, or fickle and incon- 
stant; his inclinations and habits may be regular and steady or 
variable and unsteady; also he may stick to his aims obstinately or 
give them up when difficulties arise; he may keep his opinions stub- 
bornly or be inclined to change them; he may be dutiful and scrupu- 
lous or undutiful and casual. His fears, dislikes, and other inhibi- 
tions may be lasting and difficult to overcome, or passing and easy 
to remove. All of these traits of character are based on the persist- 
ence of emotional impressions ; these impressions can be lasting, in 
which case the person will be solid and steady; or the impressions 
can be of short duration, and the person is then fickle and unsteady. 

Fourthly, there are such qualities as objectivity, consistency, and 
adaptability ; these originate in the faculty to balance different im- 
pulses or feelings. 

Finally, I have to mention courage, initiative, energy, sincerity, 
and cowardice, lack of initiative, fear of difficulties, insincerity ; 
such qualities we may summarize as greater or smaller inclination 
towards action. 

According to all this, character is the individual shape of the 
emotions, impulses and volitions. In so defining it we distinguish 
it from memory and intelligence, habits and faculties, and determine 
it as the emotional side of the personality. 

But this definition has still to be limited in one point: we do not 
talk about a cheerful or lively character, nor about a calm or sad 
character, but about a cheerful, lively, calm or sad temperament. 
We mean by temperament the fundamental mood of a person which 
is independent of his experiences and impressions. Furthermore, we 
attribute to temperament the quickness or slowness of a person’s 
actions and his general readiness to react—qualities which are closely 
connected with the fundamental mood. These three qualities are not 
developed or shaped by the experience of life, and in this way they 
differ from the character features, which, even if based on inborn 
dispositions, are developed and shaped by experience. 

The foregoing classification of character traits and the demarca- 
tion between character and temperament is a slight variation of 
Ewald’s scheme. 


CONDITIONS OF DREAMS AND THEIR STRUCTURE 


What then is the dream? We mean by dream a conscious occur- 
rence during sleep. Sometimes we happen to hear a knocking at the 
door during our sleep, and recognize it correctly. This is a true 
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perception during sleep, and not a dream. So we must define dreams 
as conscious occurrences during sleep not caused by true perceptions. 

I must mention here how, in my opinion, dreams are caused. 
The first condition of a dream is of course sleep; this obviously 
follows from our definition, in which we have just stated that dreams 
are conscious occurrences during sleep. A second factor is a sound, 
a light, a smell, an irritation of the skin or the stomach—briefly, an 
external or internal stimulus which affects the sleeper; thus the 
whistle of an engine may produce a travel dream, or a throat irrita- 
tion a dream of swallowing unshelled nuts. Thirdly, certain impres- 
sions of the previous day or days are of importance; you dream of 
a picture vaguely seen the day before, of people whom you intended 
to visit, or of an unfinished letter. We call such unaccomplished im- 
pressions after-effects of the day. Fourthly, more or less permanent 
feelings and volitions such as ambition, sexual desire, hatred, re- 
morse, and fear of failure can result in dreams. Sometimes all four 
of these factors unite in producing a dream; in other cases the stim- 
ulus or the after-effect of the day or permanent volition is lacking. 

What is the structure of a dream? Dreams can be open and 
frank, or veiled and distorted. A frequent and particular sort of 
distortion is the expression of ambitious tendencies by the climbing 
of mountains or flying in an airplane; the representation of children 
by cats and dogs, of morally objectionable situations by muddy and 
dirty paths; in short, representation by symbols. Another way of 
distortion is the splitting of the personality. The dreamer appears 
both as he actually is—small, frail, and plain, and then again as a 
tall, strong and handsome man—his ideal. 


CHARACTER DIAGNOSIS THROUGH ANALYSIS OF DREAM CONTENT 


Now, can we form from dreams any conclusions about character ? 
Without doubt there are dreams from which we cannot do this. A 
man who usually eats a piece of chocolate before his after-lunch 
sleep, one day does not do so, and then in his dream he says to his 
wife, “Give me the chocolate.’’ He eats it and notices an intensely 
sweet taste. While he is waking up the sensation continues, and the 
dreamer realizes that it comes from the omelette which he had for 
lunch. Obviously this dream was caused by the sweet taste of the 
omelette which was the stimulus, and, furthermore, by the desire 
for chocolate which the dreamer had not gratified; this was the 
after-effect of the day. But it is not possible to form any conclusion 
about the dreamer’s character from a dream of this sort—certainly 
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not from one dream only. But if a person often had dreams about 
eating chocolate these might enable us to say something about the 
dreamer’s character. As we know, a dream of this sort can express 
a desire for chocolate, and if a person often gets such desires we 
call him fond of sweets, which is, without doubt, a trait of character. 
But we must be cautious in drawing such a conclusion, for, firstly, 
the dream of chocolate may not necessarily express a desire for it, 
but can have a symbolic meaning; and, secondly, even if it expresses 
a desire for sweets, the person need not be fond of them in real 
life. These dreams may express tendencies of the dreamer which 
in real life are suppressed so that they do not represent a manifest 
trait of character. 


But let us consider other cases of dream series and see whether 
they will enable us to draw conclusions about the dreamer’s char- 
acter. A widow of forty-seven comes from a small town for treat- 
ment for her many nervous symptoms. During the first half of this 
treatment she reports nine dreams about her home, of being with 
her relations and acquaintances, one dream in which she wants to 
visit her sister abroad, one in which she is in a sanatorium in a 
health resort, one in which she is with a friend in another town, 
one in which I tell her she can now carry on by herself, one in which 
I say that soon she need not come to me so often. 

It will be realized that all these dreams have one thing in com- 
mon—she has escaped from the treatment or is about to escape from 
it, or there is a chance to have less of it. So these dreams express her 
desire to run away from the treatment. The patient confronted with 
this explanation admits that it is right. Her motives are the diff- 
culties which she has to overcome, the tasks which she has to fulfill, 
briefly the demancs she is faced with by the treatment. A further 
conclusion suggests itself: this woman has an inclination to shirk, 
to evade difficulties and efforts. Is this conclusion right? 

She tells us the following details of her life. Because of nervous 
disturbances she gave up her housework and bookkeeping in her 
mother’s sanatorium. Also because of nervous disorders she post- 
poned her marriage again and again. After her husband’s death 
she avoided every new relationship with men. She makes her friends 
do her shopping and other duties. Even her smallest bills she has 
paid by her bank. If I give her a task such as going to a lecture, 
paying a call, or taking part in some sport, she has a characteristic 
gesture—that of pushing these things away. Therefore, the con- 
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clusion formed from the dream series is right; the inclination to 
shirk and evade is an outstanding character trait of the dreamer. 

Let us consider a second example. An artist of twenty-nine 
comes for treatment for dipsomania. His first dream is about box- 
ing. Ina later dream he fights a souteneur, and then he agrees with 
him to murder a girl. Furthermore, he dreams of a modern naval 
battle with dreadnoughts, then about revolvers, and then about an 
altercation with students. 

A single dream of this description would not allow of any con- 
clusion about the dreamer’s character, but from a whole group of 
such dreams we feel inclined to form the conclusion that the dreamer 
is a particularly aggressive man. Is this conclusion right? Appar- 
ently not, for the dreamer is a modest, almost shy, person. In his 
profession as a newspaper artist he is obliged to toady to his su- 
periors, and in social intercourse his behavior is quiet and peaceful. 
But as a child he had many quarrels with his schoolfellows. He 
liked soldier games, his soldiers being pears which he arranged in 
line of battle, attacked with a knife, and hacked to pieces. At the 
age of twelve he liked to beat the servant girls. Even today he 
builds fortresses in his garden and mans them with soldiers at which 
he shoots with mechanical guns, or he arranges battles between toy 
ships. Whenever he draws, his subject matter consists of fights and 
quarrels. Also, he writes poems of outstanding quality, but most of 
them center around the theme of murder preceded by rape. He 
likes to watch fights, and loves all sorts of weapons. When drunk 
he gets into terrible encounters with friends, drivers, and policemen; 
he is always the one who attacks. At home he has serious fights 
with his wife, during which he shoots blindly around with his re- 
volver. Thus there is no doubt that our conclusion from the dream 
series is right—the dreamer is an extremely aggressive person. In 
waking life his aggressiveness is inhibited by the feeling of physical 
weakness and social danger, but in drunkenness it is set free and 
then breaks out in full. The last two examples, therefore, give evi- 
dence that dream series are suitable for forming conclusions about 
the dreamer’s character. 

Now we might ask whether a series of dreams is always neces- 
sary for this purpose or a single dream may sometimes be sufficient. 
Here is the dream of a girl student of twenty. 


There was a celebration or a gathering in a great hall. She was there 
acclaimed as a poet or authoress. The chairman greeted her. During his 
address she became aware that she was very old and ugly; therefore she 
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dared not look at the speaker and stooped rather low when he shook her 
hand. The strange thing was that she knew she still had been young shortly 
before and quite suddenly had grown old. The people had known her in her 
previous state and now believed she was another person. The chairman then 
praised a poem which he thought she had written and said there was only 
one flaw in it; it was about an unhappy love, the love of a girl for a mon- 
arch. He wanted to point out by this that one should not demand of a 
modern man that he read such a tragic story. He then compared the poem 
with previous books of hers which he considered as works of another person 
and said these works had made people happy and cheerful. The situation 
was very awkward; she considered whether she had suddenly grown old 
and ugly and whether she should say who she was, but she did not do 
so and left people with an erroneous impression. Finally, the situation be- 
came particularly awkward because she noticed that she had not put on 
her shoes. 


Without asking the dreamer what she thinks about this dream 
and without knowing anything about her, we might say that the 
dream expresses the dreamer’s desire to become a famous author. 
As such a desire is not likely to be only a passing sentiment, we come 
to the conclusion that the dreamer is a particularly ambitious person. 

With regard to this she says that when a child she once had a 
similar dream and later she was very envious of another student 
whose poetic speech was praised by her professor. She is descended 
from a Protestant family, but has been converted to Catholicism. 
For that reason she considers herself as something distinctive; she 
feels that she is responsible for the whole family, and thinks she 
has to watch over their salvation. All these details confirm our con- 
clusion from the dream that the dreamer is a particularly ambitious 
person. The dream allows of yet another conclusion. Her works 
are criticized; she knows that she has become old and ugly; the 
whole situation is extremely awkward. These things indicate a lack 
of self-confidence. This is another trait of character. And when 
asked what she thinks about these details she says that they remind 
her of the feeling of inefficiency which is always present at the back 
of her mind; so she confirms our second conclusion, and if we 
wanted further confirmation we could find evidence in her behavior 
in life. 

We therefore realize that even a single dream may permit con- 
clusions about the dreamer’s character. But such conclusions need 
confirmation from the dreamer’s behavior in occupation, recreation, 
love, or family circle, from his artistic achievements, his gestures, 
or other things about him. 
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Second example: A dental surgeon of forty-one dreams that 
he has had sexual intercourse with his mother or his sister. Can we 
draw any characterological conclusions from this dream? The first 
conclusion is obviously that he has sexual feelings for his mother. 
At present the old woman is not likely to appear to him very attrac- 
tive; therefore there must be a childish attachment which has been 
stimulated by some incident. This conjecture is confirmed by the 
fact that he suffers from a sexual inclination towards pregnant 
women, to which inclination he has often yielded and which he him- 
self traces back to a pregnancy of his mother which impressed him 
and stirred up his sexual fantasy. But what characterological con- 
clusions does this suggest? Since he has maintained the childish at- 
tachment to his mother so that it still appears in his dreams and since 
the experience of her pregnancy has led to a lasting perversion, his 
emotional impressions must be particularly persistent. He probably 
will be generally attached and faithful, and also his inhibitions will 
be extremely persistent. 

As a matter of fact, he is still attached to a woman friend who 
three years ago parted from him; he still dreams of her, longs for 
her, and this attachment has led to disturbances in his married life. 
He is also closely attached to his father who died eleven years ago; 
he often dreams of him, and the duty of looking after the family 
which he now considers his own duty, is still a powerful motive of 
behavior, and source of inhibitions. All this confirms our conclusion 
drawn from his dream that his emotional impressions are very per- 
sistent ; in other words, that his attachments are extremely lasting. 
Thus this example leads to the same conclusion as the previous one: 
even a single dream can allow deductions about the dreamer’s char- 
acter. 

The qualities of character which we have deduced up to now 
from dreams, were known to the dreamer. The widow knew of her 
inclination towards shirking, the artist of his aggressiveness, the stu- 
dent of her ambition and her lack of self-confidence, the dental sur- 
geon of the solidity of his attachments; and all of them confirmed 
our conclusions about their dreams. Now we may ask: Can we also 
deduce qualities of which the dreamer is not aware, which he perhaps 
would even deny? 

Here is the dream of a housewife of twenty-nine. She spoke in 
the presence of a very big audience and received tremendous ap- 
plause. Now, without any further information we might think that 
she is rather ambitious and wants to make a name by rhetorical 
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achievements. In connection with the dream she recalls her political 
activity, and a speech which she gave at a party congress. There- 
fore we shall assume that she is a person with great political ambi- 
tion. Does she confirm that? On the contrary, she states that she 
has little or no ambition. Is our conclusion wrong? 

Let us listen to the story of her life. At school she was par- 
ticularly hard working and was the best pupil. She wanted to be- 
come a doctor, but her father objected, and even when she obtained 
a scholarship he did not allow her to accept it. “If you were a 
boy —,” he used to tell her. So instead of a doctor she became 
a laboratory assistant in a factory, and finally was given control 
over five hundred people. She was very proud that there she was 
considered a living encyclopaedia. After marriage she wrote arti- 
cles for scientific magazines, worked in the Free Thought move- 
ment, and strove after political influence. But her husband objected 
to her being away so much, and her own feelings of insufficiency 
increased after some failures. The conflict between her desires and 
these inhibitions resulted in nervous headache, and exploiting this 
as a reason she retreated more and more from all her activities. To 
sum up these data, there is no doubt that the dreamer is a woman 
of passionate ambition and that our conclusion about her dream was 
perfectly correct. 

But why is the dreamer unaware of so strong a feeling which 
has played such a big part in her life? The reason is that the impedi- 
ments and inhibitions have grown so strong that she does not see 
a way towards the satisfaction of her ambition. Thus, this ambition 
has become a hopeless and tormenting feeling; it has been sup- 
pressed to the extent that even access to consciousness is barred to 
it. Therefore the dreamer could state quite sincerely that she had 
very little or no ambition. And it was the first dream she had during 
the course of the treatment which revealed the contrary. 

A second example again will show that dreams can reveal traits 
of character of which the dreamer is not aware. A student of 
twenty-two dreams that with his girl friend he enters an apartment 
where he meets her other man friend. He introduces himself in a 
formal way. Then they are in the street, and on the curb there are 
many heaps of stones. The boy wants to cycle with the girl; she 
refuses, but the dreamer pushes the bicycle towards her and tries to 
persuade her. 

To help the reader to understand this dream, it must be added 
that the dreamer has had a girl friend for some years and that she 
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has another man friend. The stone heaps remind the dreamer of a 
dangerous path he once climbed and from which he slid down. In 
the dream he wants the other man to cycle with the girl at this 
dangerous place; this seems to indicate he wishes them to meet with 
an accident. Why should he do that? The most plausible answer 
is that he is jealous and that his dream expresses his jealousy. Does 
he agree? He says this assumption cannot possibly be true. Jealousy 
is not compatible with his views; it would be as if he wore an 
old-fashioned tie. It would be as antediluvian as in fossilized school- 
masters. Nobody has a right to possess another person. 

What does the story of his life tell us? He came for treatment 
because for some years he had had attacks of fear, breathlessness, 
and sickness. He has noticed that these attacks have some connec- 
tion with his friend, for they occur mainly when she rings him up, 
when he is waiting for her, or when he is with her—and particularly 
when he is afraid her man friend might call for her. From these 
connections and the dream he finally realizes that he is jealous, and 
requests the girl to break off the relationship with her other friend. 
She complies, and his attacks disappear entirely except for a short 
relapse after two years when she again meets the other man several 
times. These facts, and especially the dependence of his attacks on 
her relationship with the other lover, confirm the correctness of our 
conclusion. Thus the dream actually reveals the dreamer’s jealousy 
of which he himself was unaware. 

Now, why is he not aware of so intense a feeling? He himself 
has other relationships with girls, and wishes to be unrestrained in 
this respect ; also he does not want any obligations towards the girl, 
and therefore feels he should not exercise any restraint over her. 
For these reasons his jealousy is suppressed to the extent that it 
cannot come to consciousness. 

Thus, the analysis of the last two dream examples has shown 
us that dreams may reveal traits of character of which the dreamer 
himself is unaware, but which can be proved from the story of the 
dreamer’s life. 


FoRMAL FEATURES OF DREAMS 


Up to now we have drawn our conclusions only from the con- 
tents of dreams. From them we deduced certain impulses and from 
these impulses certain traits of character. But in the beginning I 
mentioned some formal features of the dreams, qualities of their 
structure. I stated that dreams could be open or distorted, that they 
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could contain symbols, that the dreamer’s personality could appear 
in two or three forms in the same dream. Hence, the question arises 
whether these formal features, too, have a characterological mean- 
ing. 

A housewife of thirty-six dreams that her husband, on his way 
home from business, is attacked and so severely beaten that some 
of his bones are broken. We shall be inclined to deduce from this 
dream that the wife has hostile feelings towards her husband, and 
actually certain details of her condition confirm this conclusion; she 
is sexually dissatisfied and also jealous. This, however, does not 
interest us here; it is the obviousness with which the hostile feelings 
are expressed in the dream that strikes us and faces us with the 
question whether we can deduce from this feature a particularly 
open character. 

Now, this woman is generally frank and outspoken; she con- 
fesses her jealousy not only to herself, but also to her husband; 
everywhere she expresses her opinions very openly, to the point of 
frequent disagreements with her friends. These details confirm our 
conclusion that the openness of the dream reveals an open character. 

Now, on the contrary, a housewife of thirty-two dreams that 
she is locked in a room. A chambermaid brings in a telephone on 
a tray and the dreamer puts it inside the piano behind the keys. 
The man who has locked her in comes in and wants to disconnect 
the telephone. The dreamer tells him not to do so because she has 
no telephone. He then searches the room, but does not find the 
telephone. The woman thinks him an ignorant fool who does not 
even know what a piano is like inside. As soon as he has gone 
she will ring up the police. 

Her thoughts about this dream show that the man in the dream 
is her husband. She abuses him in the dream because she is at- 
tached to a previous lover and because her husband compels her to 
live very quietly and restrictedly. In the dream she does not recog- 
nize her husband; he appears in the guise of a stranger. Can we 
deduce from this distortion an insincere character ? 

This woman hides her intimate life from her husband—particu- 
larly of course her inclination towards her lover. Also on other 
occasions she likes to resort to secrecy and falsehood. Thus again 
our conclusion from the distortion in the dream as to an insincere 
character is confirmed. 

A further question is whether the quality of the symbols in a 
dream is of characterological importance. A girl librarian of twenty- 
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four dreams of a tremendous explosion in a house or factory, and 
big stones fly out of the roof. She has to take care not to be struck. 

Her remarks show that this dream expresses her anger about 
the tedious occupation in the library and her desire for freedom; 
at the same time they prove to represent her wish to elope with her 
lover as well as her feelings of guilt on account of such objection- 
able impulses. The quality of the symbols—violent explosion with 
stones flying about—shows the intensity of her feelings. Actually 
she is a particularly impressionable girl, very passionate in love, 
hatred and remorse. Therefore also the quality of the symbols in 
a dream is characterologically significant. 

Is the same valid regarding the splitting of the personality in 
dreams? A student of twenty dreams she is in a medieval house 
in a northern landscape; and she is there to keep watch. There are 
other people upstairs who are sleeping. The dreamer is waiting for 
a she-wolf, which jumps into and through the room and then goes 
off and steals a sheep. It then appears a second time and attacks 
her. The dreamer defends herself with a knife; then a shot occurs, 
and the wolf is hit whereupon it assumes a human and very miser- 
able expression and says something. After this it creeps into a 
corner or adjoining room. At this juncture the dreamer does not 
know at all whether it was she herself who kept watch, whether she 
was the she-wolf, or only an onlooker. When the she-wolf has gone, 
the pretty smiling face of a girl emerges, in which the eye-teeth 
stand out a little. The dreamer awakes, and then occurs to her 
Pascal’s expression, “oi haissable”’ (‘my odious self’’). 

Her remarks about the dream show that the she-wolf is herself 
and especially her impulses; her “odious self” applies to her sex- 
uality ; the smiling face of a girl is again herself after the destruc- 
tion of the sexual impulses. Thus the dreamer appears in three 
different forms in this dream. Can we deduce from this a discordant 
character? Actually the dreamer has strongly conflicting qualities. 
She is sensual, vain and imperious, and on the other hand, she is 
filled with a passionate hatred of sexuality, deep, almost fanatic, 
religiousness, and desire for devotion. Therefore we realize that 
the splitting of the personality in the dream is characterologically 
significant. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In the beginning we asked three questions: firstly, whether we 
can form from dreams any conclusion about the dreamer’s character ; 
secondly, what traits of character we can read from the dream; and 
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thirdly, whether dreams have any advantage over other material, e.g., 
behavior in everyday life or handwriting. 

My explanations show that dreams can be characterologically 
significant, and that they allow of conclusions as to impression- 
ability, intensity of impulses, after-effects of emotional impressions, 
openness or insincerity. 

The third question remains. What advantage have dreams over 
other material? I will point out two such advantages. Dreams can 
reveal qualities which are unknown to the dreamer and do not appear 
in his actions; and they not only show us abstract qualities such as 
ambition, opposition and aggressiveness, but they tell us exactly 
whether the ambition is political, artistic, religious, or whether the 
opposition is directed against father or mother, whether the aggres- 
siveness concerns men, girls, husbands, or occupation. But I think 
my paper shows also that dreams, valuable as they are, as a rule 
should only be interpreted in connection with other facts such as 
actions, speech, expressions of emotion, faulty actions, symptoms, 
games, and achievements. 




















ACCIDENT-PRONENESS: A HYPOTHESIS 


CHARLES A. DRAKE 


Bureau of Instructional Research, West Virginia University 


Three years ago the writer reported, in papers presented at a 
meeting of safety engineers! and at a meeting of applied psycholo- 
gists,” respectively, a psychological technique for the detection of 
accident-prone persons in industrial employment. The reports were 
suggestive only and intended to stimulate further research along the 
same lines by others who were more advantageously situated to 
carry forward such investigations. 

Recent inquiries directed to a score of agencies that might be 
expected to have information on the further research suggested in 
the papers have failed to disclose any such activity. The replies 
have also indicated that the original presentations were lacking in 
certain features needed to make the technique comprehensible by 
some who might wish to use it. This article is therefore designed 
to remedy this latter condition and to offer some suggestions for 
further experimentation. 

Four of the tests used in the original battery were planned as 
the result of a considerable number of job analyses and work obser- 
vations made in one department of a factory and reported in detail 
elsewhere.* They consisted of two motor manipulation tests and 
two inspection or visual perception tests. A fifth test, the O’Connor 
Tweezer Dexterity Test, was added for purposes of comparison, as 
the other tests were specially designed and still unstandardized. 

All of the tests used were of the “work limit” type, that is, they 
consisted of a definite number of pieces to be manipulated, while 
the scores were determined by the times taken to accomplish the 
tasks set. This method of scoring is in keeping with the practices 
current in time and motion study work in industry. To facilitate 


Greater New York Safety Council, Hotel Astor, April 13, 1937. 

* American Association of Applied and Professional Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Aug. 31, 1937. 

* Factory Management and Maintenance, 1938, 96, 71-78, and American Ma- 
chinist, 1938, 82, 766-768. 
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direct comparisons among the several tests, all raw scores were con- 
verted into standard scores with a mean of 50 and a standard devia- 
tion of 10 on the bases of the distributions of scores made by the 
several hundred persons tested. 

The motor tests involved principally dexterity of the fingers to- 
gether with some motions of the wrists and arms. The Pin Board 
required the testee to pick up round pins, 4% inch in diameter and 
2 inches in length, one with each hand, and to place them simul- 
taneously in parallel rows of holes in a large wooden tray. The 
Right-Right Turning Test involved the turning of ten pairs of 
machine screws into threaded holes in a vertical steel plate. The 
O’Connor Test required the testee to work with only one hand in 
placing small metal pins, with the aid of tweezers, in parallel rows 
of vertical holes in a wooden block. 

The inspection tests were primarily tests of visual perception, 
but both involved some motor manipulation in handling the parts. 
The Spiral Test consisted of one hundred small aluminum spirals, 
each of which had been punched with a small hole near one end. 
Fifty were punched “standard’’—two-and-one-half turns from the 
end. The remaining fifty were punched “off standard,” at distances 
other than the standard. The testee was required to separate the 
standard items from the others. The Case Test introduced an ad- 
ditional perceptual operation. One hundred and twenty colored metal 
pencil cases were to be sorted into six compartments of a tray by 
colors, but thirty defaced—punch-marked—items were to be de- 
tected and placed in a separate compartment. 

The experimental group consisted of forty female operators 
from one metal-working department of the factory selected by the 
foreman in response to this request : “Some of the best, some of the 
average, and some of the poorest.” The range of scores on each of 
the several tests indicated that this had been conscientiously done. 
Cards bearing the names of these forty operators were subsequently 
handed to this foreman on two different occasions about three weeks 
apart with the request that he rank these operators in order of ef- 
ficiency. Each time he arranged the cards without hesitation, his 
two rankings agreeing .9. We later learned that these rankings had 
been conditioned by, and agreed very well with, the operators’ piece- 
rate earnings. 

These 40 operators had 73 accidents during the 17 months cov- 
ered by the accident records, against 71 accidents recorded for the 
other 39 operators in this department. Twenty-three of the selected 
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group of 40 operators suffered from one to nine accidents each 
during the period, against 23 in the remaining group of 39 who had 
from 1 to 14 accidents each. From this and other data we concluded 
that the experimental group was a representative sample. 

Since the accidents recorded differed in severity, and since 20 
of the 40 operators had been employed less than the 17 months cov- 
ered by the records, an “accident index” figure was computed for 
each person by the formula: 





Al Number of Accidents times Severity 
™ "~ Length of Service in Months 


Average severity was estimated by the registered nurse in charge, 
using a scale from 1, slight, to 10, very severe. Severity of each 
accident was largely dependent upon the number of redressings re- 
quired rather than upon the extent of impairment in working ability. 
For the 20 operators whose period of service exceeded the 17 
months covered by the records, the figure 17 was used in the de- 
nominator. A high index figure therefore represents many accidents, 
or severe accidents, or both.* 

Systematic statistical and graphical examinations were made of 
the direct relationships between the accident index and each of the 
several sets of test scores without arriving at any conclusions of 
significance. Psychographs, of the type shown in Figures la and 1b, 
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Ficure 1(a). The “‘safe” type; Accident Ficure 1(b). The “accident-prone”’ type; 
Index = .00. Accident Index = 1.00. 


were also made for the operators, and the accident index figures 
were inscribed in the upper right-hand corners. 

During a somewhat casual manipulation of these psychograph 
cards it was observed that the accident index figures tended to be 
high when the scores on the motor tests were higher than the scores 


* A copy of the original data will be supplied to anyone interested upon request. 
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on the perception tests. It was also observed that the accident index 
figures were low or zero when the scores on the perception tests were 
higher than the scores on the motor tests (see Figures 1(a) and 
1(b)). 

Following up this promising cue, the numerical scores were 
again examined in relation to the accident index figures, this time 
by subtracting each test score from every other test score for that 
individual and computing the relationships between such differences 
and the accident index. Computations were also made of the rela- 
tionships of the differences among various groups of scores and the 
accident index. 


From the foregoing computations it was concluded that the set 
of differences resulting from the subtraction of the scores on the 
Right-Right Turning Test from the scores on the Spiral Test ex- 
hibited the most significant relationships with the accident index 
figures. These relationships are shown graphically in Figure 2. The 
probability that this differentiation is valid and not the result of 
chance is high. 

The average difference-score for the 17 accident-free persons 
in the group is —2.9, with an S.D. of 14.1; for the 23 accident-cases 
the average difference-score is —12.9, with an S.D. of 14.6. The 
difference between these means is 10.0, and, by the usual formula, 
the S.D. of the difference is 4.5. The difference is therefore 2.2 
times its $.D., indicating that the probability is 98.6 out of 100 that 
the difference is genuine (greater than zero). 


A comparison of Figure 2 with similar diagrams on which the 
scores of each of these two tests are plotted against the accident in- 
dex, clearly reveals a lack of a significant linear relationship. This 
probably accounts for the failure of the earlier comparisons to dis- 
close the existing relationships. 


That these two tests are measuring quite different abilities may 
be inferred from a study of the manipulations called for in the per- 
formance of the tests and from the low intercorrelation. The latter 
is of the order .2, as computed from the whole group tested later— 
operators and applicants. Each gives an approximately normal dis- 
tribution of scores, ranging from 3.61 minutes to 11.68 minutes for 
the Spiral Test, and from 4.42 minutes to 12.31 minutes for the 
Turning Test, in terms of raw scores. Retest reliabilities are .8 for 
the former and .9 for the latter, both uncorrected. 


It may be inferred that the Spiral Test is measuring visual per- 
ception, primarily, and that the Turning Test is measuring a manual 
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or motor speed and control factor. These are not the best tests that 
can be devised for measuring such factors. The Spiral Test in- 
volves too much perception in only two dimensions and too much 
manipulation, this latter overlapping what is measured by the Turn- 
ing Test. This latter test involves too much positioning, or fitting 
of the screws into the plate (to get them started), a factor quite 
different from the mere turning of the screws, thus not affording 
a pure measure of the apparently more significant turning ability. 

Further research in this field would seem to require several tests 
of perception in two and three dimensions, uncomplicated by man- 
ual and other disturbing factors, and several tests of manual or 
muscular manipulation, as nearly free from perceptual and other 
complicating factors as it is possible to devise them. This is on the 
assumption that the hypothesis herein offered is the one to be 
investigated. 

The hypothesis itself is simple and appeals to common sense: 
Individuals whose level of muscular reaction is above their level of 
perception are prone to more frequent and more severe accidents 
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than are those individuals whose muscular reactions are below their 
perceptual level. In other words, the person who reacts quicker than 
he can perceive is more likely to have accidents than is the person 
who can perceive quicker than he can react. 

Some very definite support for the hypothesis comes from a 
study of a group of 18 new employees selected by test for this same 
department three months after hiring. The reduction in average 
accident index for this group was 70 per cent, against a predicted 
reduction of 56 per cent, the discrepancy being probably due to 
chance variation. 

Extensive personnel changes, labor disturbances, and the expira- 
tion of the writer’s consulting contract with the factory made fur- 
ther prosecution of the study impossible. The promising results of 
this line of investigation, however, would seem to justify further 
investigation under more favorable conditions. 

The results reported were obtained in a plant that had a highly 
organized safety program in effect, a program that had already re- 
sulted in drastic reductions in the accident records over a period of 
several years. But repetition of the tests on the same employees 
after a lapse of weeks and months resulted in scores so close to the 
ones first recorded that there seemed small hope of changing this 
apparently innate proneness by any amount of job training or safety 
education. 

It is important to point out the differences ietween the technique 
herein reported and that used by the investigators for the British 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board. The early investigations by 
Newbold® and by Greenwood and Wood,® as well as those of Bing- 
ham, Slocombe, and others in the United States,’ point to one 
conclusion: “. . . some individuals, through possession of certain 
personal qualities, are unduly liable to accident.”* Upon this con- 
clusion the experimental work of Farmer and Chambers was 
predicated. 

The latter investigators employed the conventional technique of 
psychologists, taking a battery of known tests and trying to find 
significant correlations between the test results and a criterion—in 
this instance accidents. The three best tests by this technique are 


° Newbold, E. M., A contribution to the study of the human factor in the 
causation of accidents. Industrial Fatigue Research Board Report, 1926, 34. 

* Greenwood, M., & Wood, H. M., The incidence of industrial accidents. 
I. F.R.B. Report, 1919, 4. 

* Bingham, W. V., & Slocombe, C. S., Individual differences in industrial 
personnel. Eugenics News, 1930, 15, and Personnel Journal, 6:7 and 25, 1926. 

°7,.F.R.B. Report, 38, iii, Preface. 
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reported to be choice reaction time, dotting, and the pursuit meter. 
All three of these tests make heavy demands upon attention and 
perception while requiring different types of motor response. The 
tests combined measurements of perception with measurements of 
motor manipulation and therefore may have obscured the excellent 
results that might have been achieved. That is, the impossibility of 
separating the two factors measured by each test probably vitiated 
the results. 

There are several points concerning the use of coefficients of 
correlation in such studies that should be noted. A moderate co- 
efficient, of the order of those reported by Farmer and Chambers, 
often fails to indicate the excellence with which a test may discrimi- 
nate the cases at the extremes of the distribution. Yet these cases, 
the very safe and the very highly accident-prone, are the very ones 
we are most interested in identifying and which seem to be indicated 
by the technique herein reported. 

It may be noted in Figure 2 that of the seventeen cases showing 
negative scores beyond —10, fourteen have accident records. Beyond 
—20 lie eight cases, seven of whom have accident records that in- 
clude the three highest in the study. The three persons scoring be- 
yond —25 all have accident records, while the three scoring beyond 
+ 25 have had no accidents. 

The other point is the tendency noted in the British Reports: 
“Greenwood, Yule, and Newbold have shown that the distribution 
of accidents is a skew one, yielding a J-shaped curve—so that a 
high percentage of the total number of accidents in any group are 
incurred by comparatively few members of the group.’’® Our data 
show this tendency and suggest, at the same time, that correlations 
based on the assumption of linearity are inappropriate. 

This report has pointed out that accident-proneness probably 
arises out of a relationship among factors and not out of a single 
factor. If the hypothesis is correct, the airplane pilot, the bus driver, 
and the domestic servant are as suitable subjects for investigation 
as is the factory worker. 

There is reason to believe that new investigations, with new and 
specially designed tests and better records of accidents, will yield 
striking and valuable results in the detection of accident-prone per- 
sons. Suitable measures of control should then be possible. 


* Farmer, E., & Chambers, E. G., A study of personal qualities in accident 
proneness and proficiency, J. F. R. B. Report, 1929, 55, 59. 
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CoGNiTivE PsycnoLocy. By Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. 
viii + 636 pp. $3.75. 

This book has impressed the re- 
viewer by the striking contrasts both 
in the material presented and in the 
interpretations offered by the author 
in difficult places. One would infer 
from the title, Cognitive Psychology, 
that only a single topic forms the 
matter of discussion but owing to 
the wide range of the writer’s in- 
terests the subject matter is by no 
means homogeneous. It is not sur- 
prising that with such a background 
as Dr. Moore possesses, Monk of 
the Order of St. Benedict, Professor 
of Psychology and Medical Doctor, 
the treatment of cognitive processes 
includes a great deal of philosophi- 
cal material which will not seem 
pertinent to many readers, and as 
much material from the clinical and 
abnormal fields as from the experi- 
mental laboratories. Likewise, the 
interpretations of psychological phe- 
nomena scem too often to spring 
from the author’s philosophical or 
religious convictions rather than 
from the demands of the data or his 
own experimental training. Dr. 
Moore is one of our outstanding ex- 
perimental and mathematical psy- 
chologists, having made noteworthy 
contributions to these fields of psy- 
chology, and so it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find him espousing such 
dichotomies as sensation versus in- 
tellect, reality versus interpretations 
of reality, sensory memory versus 
intellectual presentations 


memory, 


given in sensation and presentations 
synthesized by higher intellectual 
activities. He is aware of the diffi- 
culties of interpretations requiring 
dualistic and sometimes pluralistic 
concepts since he frequently stresses 
the fact that the psyche is a unified 
functioning organism. But the pic- 
ture he paints is not as simple and 
clear as it might have been had he 
restricted himself to the facts which 
he so ably marshals. From this it 
must not be inferred that the ex- 
traordinary range of the author’s 
erudition has served merely to handi- 
cap him in his task. On the con- 
trary, he brings a variety of facts 
and interpretations to his problems 
full of interest and challenge to the 
reader. 

The book is divided into seven 
parts as follows: Part I, Conscious- 
ness and the Nervous System, con- 
taining ten chapters dealing with 
impairments of consciousness, the- 
ories of cerebral function, condi- 
tioned reflexes, and the nervous sys- 
tem; Part II, Landmarks in the 
Theory of Perception, consisting of 
nine chapters in which the theory of 
perception is traced from early 
Greek philosophies through patristic 
and medieval times into the modern 
philosophers and psychologists end- 
ing with the experimental psychol- 
ogy of the thought processes and 
configurational psychology; Part ITI, 
The Psychology of Perception, deal- 
ing with the more traditional data 
of sensory psychology; Part IV, The 
Pathology of Perception, concerned 
chiefly with illusions and hallucina- 
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tions and interpretations of reality; 
Part V, The Human Intellect, in 
which five chapters are devoted to 
perception, thought processes, tem- 
poral relations of meaning and im- 
agery, and psychology of judgment 
and reasoning; Part VI, The Psy- 
chology of Memory, with nine chap- 
ters on various problems of memory ; 
Part VII, The Relation between 
Mind and Body, containing five 
chapters on such diverse topics as 
theories of mind and body, concept 
of matter, analysis of mental life, 
mental faculties and factoral analy- 
sis. 

It is obvious that no detailed dis- 
cussion can be given of a book of 
this size and containing so much 
concrete material. A few general re- 
marks must suffice. To this reviewer 
the first eight chapters of Part II, 
totaling nearly one hundred pages, 
belong to a history of philosophy 
rather than to a book filled with such 
excellent clinical and experimental 
material as this book possesses. In 
his criticism of configurationism 
which is based on the assertion that 
“interpretation is one thing, and the 
perception of configurations anoth- 
er,” the author has assumed that one 
can have identical configurations 
with different interpretations. This 
configurational psychologists would 
deny, and hence Moore’s criticism of 
this aspect of Gestalttheorie arises 
from an erroneous interpretation of 
the configurational position. The al- 
ternative which Moore proposes con- 
sists in splitting sense data from 
intellect and presentations from in- 
terpretations. This will not find gen- 
eral acceptance among present-day 
psychologists. 

The account given of the effect of 
brain lesions is weighted too heavily 
in favor of the position held by the 


author, viz., the persistence of a uni- 
fied psyche even in the face of pro- 
found injury to the nervous system. 
Plenty of evidence is available to 
show that frequently brain lesions 
result in loss of psychic unity with 
resultant disorganization of behav- 
ior. A final criticism concerns the 
role of feelings and emotions in the 
cognitive life. In spite of the great 
contributions of the psychoanalysts 
from the clinical side and of Lewin 
and his pupils from the experimental 
side to our knowledge of the tremen- 
dous importance of sexual drives, 
needs, and motives on all forms of 
cognition almost no use is made of 
this vast source of information. As 
a result, one of the most important 
determiners of cognitive functions 
receives no mention in this volume. 

Yet in spite of these criticisms 
this book has many excellent fea- 
tures. It is certainly worth reading 
by every psychologist for its wealth 
of clinical and experimental material 
and its novel treatment of most of 
the topics. The citations from the 
clinical and abnormal literature are 
particularly refreshing and _ illumi- 
nating since the author shows a 
wider and more thorough reading in 
this field than is often found among 
abnormal psychologists. Similarly, 
his choice of experimental material 
is off the beaten track and, therefore, 
full of interest to the hardened ex- 
perimentalist. The summaries at the 
end of each chapter are excellent and 
should be most helpful to the student. 
The illustrations of the various re- 
ceptors are the best which the re- 
viewer has seen in any text. A glos- 
sary of terms and indices of authors 
and subjects aid the reader and com- 
plete the volume. 


Harry HELson. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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MENTAL DISORDERS IN URBAN 
Areas. By R. E. L. Faris and 
H. W. Dunham. With a Fore- 


word by H. Douglas Singer and an 
Introduction by Ernest W. Bur- 
gess. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. xxxviii + 270 
pp. 96 tables, 37 maps, bibliogra- 
phy, index. $2.50. 


We have known for almost a hun- 
dred years that old, densely popu- 
lated and intricately organized com- 
munities classify a larger proportion 
of their population as indigent, crim- 
inal, mentally defective, and insane 
than do newly established, thinly 
settled, and politically unorganized 
communities. In this volume the 
authors show that the same general 
principle holds for mental hospital 
commitments from the various areas 
within limits of a single city. 

They show, furthermore, that psy- 
chiatrists classify persons coming 
from one type of community differ- 
ently than they classify persons com- 
ing from other types of communities. 
The findings for Chicago were con- 
firmed by a check in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and the findings of 
state hospitals were confirmed by a 
check in private hospitals for men- 
tal diseases. 

It is suggested by the authors that 
the accumulated data throw some 
light on the causes of mental dis- 
orders, and even though caution is 
suggested in interpreting the facts 
presented, the reasoning throughout 
the book is directed toward proving 
that specific environmental conditions 
dispose the patient toward a specific 
type of mental disorder. 

The authors find that patients diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic come from 
areas in the city which are definitely 
inferior in social and economic stand- 
ards to those areas which contribute 
predominantly to the population of 
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From 
this they infer that the community 
conditions in these deteriorated areas 


other classificatory groups. 


dispose toward schizophrenic re- 
actions and they also argue that the 
finding of schizophrenics coming 
from one district in contrast with 
manic depressives from another dis- 
trict supports the division of mental 
diseases into these classes. 


That the authors have shown clear- 
ly that certain types of communities 
are disposed toward the ejection of 
particular types of persons from the 
free group cannot be doubted. But 
that they have shown that any par- 
ticular community conditions are re- 
sponsible for the development of any 
particular type of disorder is not so 
clear. In earlier studies dealing with 
regional differences in commitments 
to mental hospitals the suggestion 
that geographical, climatic, or social 
factors peculiar to one or another 
geographical region actually produce 
the psychoses responsible for com- 
mitment has been mentioned only to 
be discarded. The authors of this 
volume would not have contributed 
less had causal interpretations and 
conjectures not been advanced. 


It is found in this study that senile 
patients come from areas in which 
people do not own their own homes, 
and that from these areas in which 
people do own their own homes there 
are relatively few seniles committed. 
If the logic of the authors were fol- 
lowed consistently one would have to 
conclude that either the ownership of 
a home or the factors making owner- 
ship of a home possible would act as 
a preventive of senility. Such rea- 
soning would be ridiculous but does 
not, by any means, reduce the value 
of knowing definitely that home own- 
ers require the services of state hos- 
pitals to a considerably smaller de- 
gree than renters or transients wher 
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confronted with the care of senile 
members of their families. The 
facts in this case are pretty obvious. 
When people own their own homes 
they have more room; and traditions 
of family stability contribute to their 
willingness to take care of their aged 
parents and relatives. If, on the 
other hand, a room must be rented 
in order to care for a senile person 
one is more apt to rent a room in a 
state hospital. 


Curiously, the authors appear to 
overlook this logic as it applies to 
schizophrenic and manic depressive 
patients. On the one hand, it is clear 
that the schizophrenic patient living 
in a small apartment in the middle 
of a city, moving about in traffic, 
making frequent visits to the many 
adjacent stores in easy and constant 
view of agents of law and welfare 
groups, is definitely apt to become a 
conspicuous nuisance. On the other 
hand, it is relatively easy to isolate 
many schizophrenic patients in subur- 
ban or favored economic areas. In 
contrast to the difference between 
the possibility of caring for the 
schizophrenic in these two types of 
community, the manic depressive, be- 
cause of his excitement and violence 
would be difficult to care for in any 
locality and he would be more apt to 
be committed regardless of the com- 
munity from which he comes. 

Another point to be taken into ac- 
count in connection with the schizo- 
phrenic and manic depressive differ- 
ence lies in the implicit rather than 
the explicit meaning of these two 
diagnoses. It is common knowledge 
that a great many cases are of doubt- 
ful classification. They may be 
called, with equal propriety, either 
manic depressive or schizophrenic. 
Whenever there is a dispute as to 
which classification should be given 
to a particular patient there is a ten- 


dency to give the patient the “kinder” 
diagnosis, that is, the one offering 
the more favorable prognosis. This 
tendency becomes especially apparent 
where the patient himself has a great 
deal at stake in a diagnosis. If the 
patient comes from a family of rela- 
tively superior social status, if he has 
a job and may conceivably go back 
to it, and if it is desirable that he 
go back to it with the understanding 
that he has recovered, the staff is 
usually extremely reluctant to call 
him schizophrenic or dementia prae- 
cox, with its implication of chronic- 
ity and bad prognosis. If he is 
labeled a manic, it is much easier to 
send him back to his family and his 
job painlessly. This factor would 
operate definitely toward the finding 
of a relatively higher proportion of 
manics than of praecoxes in the more 
favored social groups. 

In interpreting the data caution 
must be exercised by the reader to 
avoid the assumption that committed 
patients are an unselected sample of 
mentally disordered persons gener- 
ally. If it is true with mental dis- 
orders, as it is true with criminals, 
that _institutionalized populations 
comprise a highly selected group, 
then it is as fallacious to draw con- 
clusions about mental disorders in 
general from mental hospital patients 
as it is to draw conclusions about 
crime in general from prison popu- 
lations. Although occasional lip 
service is paid to this caution in writ- 
ing about crime, the mistaken assump- 
tion is basic in the great bulk of the 
literature. If we adhere to the same 
caution with respect to mental dis- 
orders we recognize that the figures 
presented by these authors may rep- 
resent, not the extent to which a par- 
ticular kind of community produces 
a particular kind of mental disorder, 
but may rather reflect the extent to 
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which a particular type of community 
will tolerate one or another kind of 
mentally disordered person. This 
latter question is just as important 
as the former but is a different ques- 
tion. 

It is conceivable that one com- 
munity would tolerate mental defec- 
tives because there are a great many 
mental defectives in the community 
and one more or less would make 
very little difference. Thus we might 
find that relatively few mental defec- 
tives would be excluded from the 
community and thrown into an insti- 
tution. On the other hand, a mental 
defective might be very rare in a 
community and be conspicuous on 
account of his rarity and hence be 
institutionalized. Either of these two 
types of community might contribute 
fewer mental defectives to an insti- 
tution than a third community in 
which defectives are not so numerous 
as to be commonplace, nor yet so 
rare as to reduce the frequency of in- 
stitutionalization to a minimum. Any 
clinicians working in a variety of 
communities recognize that these fac- 
tors are of very real importance in 
the selection of individuals who can- 
not be tolerated in the community. 

On the whole, the volume is im- 
portant in that it presents data not 
heretofore related and it is stimulat- 
ing to thought however the data may 
be interpreted. 

J. Q. Hotsoppte. 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


Facts AND THEORIES OF PsycHo- 
ANALYSIS. By Ives Hendrick, M.D. 
Second Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1939. 369 pp. $3.00. 


The first edition of this book, pub- 
lished in 1934, was reviewed at some 
length in the March, 1935, issue of 
this journal. What was said in the 
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previous review applies also to the 
present edition, so that it is only nec- 
essary to note certain important ad- 
ditions which have been made to the 
original text. Since the first edition 
appeared, further work in the field 
of psychoanalysis has required the 
addition of two new chapters, which 
are called, respectively, Psychoanaly- 
sis and Diseases of the Body, and 
Professional and Cultural Applica- 
tions. Besides these new chapters, 
there has also been added a section 
on Infantile Sexuality and Female 
Development, which summarizes the 
different psychoanalytic theories of 
feminine psychosexual development, 
some recent data on the therapeutic 
results obtained by psychoanalysis, 
and a section on Defence Mechan- 
isms and Character. There has been 
some revision and amplification of 
the material in certain other parts of 
the book, as, for example, in the dis- 
cussion of child analysis. All of the 
revisions and additions have been 
necessary to bring the book up to 
date, even though only five years 
had elapsed between the publication 
of the first and second editions. 

Some knowledge of psychoanalytic 
theory is essential for the under- 
standing of character formation and 
personality development, and_ this 
new edition of Dr. Hendrick’s book 
is to be recommended as an excellent 
introduction to this field. Dr. Hen- 
drick has given an annotated list of 
references for further reading which 
should be valuable in further study 
of psychoanalysis. 

PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. 

Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. 


ANALYSIS OF HANDWRITING. By 
Hans J. Jacoby. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1939. 270 
pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


Analysis of Handwriting is the 
first book in the English language 
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on scientific graphology, in the past 
ten years, based on the psychology 
of expressive movement. In the 
Preface the author states that the 
book “is an introduction into scien- 
tific graphology and by no means a 
course in graphology.” 

The book is divided into three 
parts: I, The Basis of Graphology; 
II, The Psychological Meaning of 
the Single Characteristics in Hand- 
writing; III, The Application of 
Graphology. 

In Part I, in discussing the me- 
chanical and psychological aspect of 
writing, the author deals with three 
important points: he demonstrates 
the uniqueness of individual hand- 
writing, proves its consistency, and 
explains the multifariousness of the 
graphological criteria. He treats the 
objections and limitations carefully 
and skillfully, in reference to the 
graphological method, and cites the 
statistically established reliability of 
.90 (for scientifically trained graph- 
ologists ). 

In Part II, the author gives an 
insight into the practice of the 
graphologist, explaining the psycho- 
logical meaning of the single char- 
acteristics of handwriting and their 
correlations. Although the author 
builds up his method on the teach- 
ings of Klages and Pulver, he makes 
himself independent by using a new 
evaluating standard, namely, the 
“principal of balance,” which finds 
its justification by the valuable re- 
sults in practical application, but 
which seems to be not clearly enough 
defined. By weighing the contradic- 
tory tendencies, the graphologist can 
decide as to the positive or negative 
meaning of a trait, always consider- 
ing the constellation of the entire 
graphic picture. Too much emphasis 
of a particular graphic feature weak- 
ens its dynamic significance and 


parallels the psychology of exag- 
geration. Jacoby applies to the hand- 
writing C. G. Jung’s principle of the 
self-regulation between a_ person’s 
conscious and unconscious tendencies. 

In Part III, the author demon- 
strates the construction of a grapho- 
logical analysis and the practical ap- 
plication of graphology to various 
fields: viz., child psychology (scrib- 
blings of small children, handwrit- 
ing of mentally defective children, of 
problem children and of juvenile of- 
fenders), vocational guidance, busi- 
ness life (selection of employees in 
leading positions, detecting the psy- 
chological reasons for deterioration 
in the employee’s work, selection of 
a business associate), selection of 
domestic personnel, criminology, his- 
torical research and psychotherapy 
(analysis of the patient’s parents and 
of the influential people in his en- 
vironment, check-up on the course of 
the treatment, etc.). This part is 
very well illustrated. The author’s 
dealing with the graphic expression 
of children is particularly skillful. 

Although not exhausting the meth- 
odological problems, the book repre- 
sents a valuable contribution towards 
the progress of scientific graphology 
in English-speaking countries. The 
author is accurate in defining the 
purpose of graphology and that of 
his book, in the following manner: 
“.. what one should expect is a 
deeper insight into the inner struc- 
ture and dynamic nature of the hu- 
man soul derived from the study and 
analysis of a person’s handwrit- 
ing...” “The aim... will be 
fullfilled, if the author . . . has suc- 
ceeded in creating confidence in a 
comparatively young science, which, 
if applied in a reasonable and criti- 
cal way, is sure to produce valuable 
results.” 

THEA STELN LEWINSON. 
New York City. 
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Mopes or Tuoucut. By 
North Whitehead. New 
The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
241 pp. $2.50. 


Deere 


“Apart from detail, and apart 
from system, a philosophic outlook 
is the very foundation of thought 
and of life. The sort of ideas we 
attend to, and the sort of ideas 
which we push into the negligible 
background, govern our hopes, our 
fears, our control of behavior. As 
we think, we live. This is why the 
assemblage of philosophic ideas is 
more than a _ specialist study. It 
moulds our type of civilization.” 

From such a general view and 
from the prefatory assertion that 
“philosophic truth is to be sought in 
the presuppositions of language rath- 
er than in its express statements,” 
Professor Whitehead proceeds to 
examine several general notions as 
they occur in our daily life. 

The primitive notion of Impor- 
tance is contrasted with implied, 
antithetical Matter-of-fact. The in- 
finite variety of detail of experience 
potential in such primitive analysis 
is particularized and rendered finite 
in our modes of expression. Under- 
standing implies the characterization 
of experience in such modes as re- 
tain the unity of significance basic 
to all experience. The formula, data- 
process-issue, characterizes a Nature 
which includes the notion of the cer- 
tainty of change, a notion excluded 
by forms based upon Euclidean ge- 
ometry. The mathematical form an- 
alogous to Nature is that of the in- 
finite series. 

Professor Whitehead insists that 
the aim of philosophy is adventure. 
“The philosophic attitude is a reso- 
lute attempt to enlarge the under- 
standing of the scope of application 
of every notion which enters into 
our current thought. The philosophic 
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attempt takes every word, and every 
phrase, in the verbal expression of 
thought, and asks, What does it 
mean? It refuses to be satisfied by 
the conventional presupposition that 
every sensible person knows the an- 
swer. The scientist [presupposing 
the applicability of a group of prim- 
itive notions] asks for the conse- 
quences, and seeks to observe the 
realization of such consequences in 
the universe. The philosopher asks 
for the meaning of these ideas in 
terms of the welter of characteriza- 
tions which infest the world.” 

Salient in implication for psycho- 
logical interests is his emphasis upon 
the temporal form of behavioral 
processes developing from a primi- 
tive need for expression; language 
as spoken is older and richer in 
meanings than the written word. The 
writings or phonographic recordings 
of the voice of a lecturer are never 
wholly adequate substitutes for his 
bodily presence. The consciousness 
characteristic of human thought is 
important both as the factual back- 
ground of individual experience and 
as the outcome of an evolutionary 
process. Yet it has been a philosophi- 
cal error to emphasize as primary 
the type of experience derived 
through our ability to make fine dis- 
criminations of sight and sound, and 
to presuppose dogmatically that all 
knowledge starts from the conscious- 
ness of spatio-temporal patterns of 
such sense percepta. More basic are 
the vague but more intimate experi- 
ences of the unity of self in activity 
and the essentially aesthetic aspects 
of cognition. 


The book might be characterized 
as a gentle but able dissent from the 
prevailing movement of logical posi- 
tivism. 


CHARLES E. Stuart. 
Duke University. 
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Tue PsycHotoGy oF COMMON 
Sense. By A. A. Roback. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 
1939. 350 pp. $3.00. 


The Psychology of Common Sense 
is a series of essays in which the 
author gives vent to his personal 
opinions and biases concerning a 
variety of topics ranging from mar- 
riage to modern swing music. He 
even breaks a lance against the wind- 
mill of technocracy. 

The first essay in the book gives 
a description of common sense 
which, for Dr. Roback, is synony- 
mous with “reason.” It, thus, is a 
rare rather than a common attribute, 
possessed by a favored few includ- 
ing Plato, Spinoza, Shakespeare, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and perhaps, Dr. Roback. 

The remaining thirteen essays of 
the book take up the subjects: 
“What is Sanity ?,” “Sex in Dynamic 
Psychology,” “The Neurotic Through 
the Ages,” “The Infantilization of 
America,” “The ‘New’ Psychology,” 
“Technological Fascism and Psy- 
chology,” “The Quack in Psychol- 
ogy,” “The Psychology of Success,” 
“Marriage Lore,” “Graphology as 
Seen by a Psychologist,” “Music and 
Moronity,” “Significance and the 
Condition of Fundamental Preclu- 
sion,” and “The Concept of Charac- 
ter in a Dictator-Ridden World.” 

The majority of the author’s com- 
ments on these various topics are 
neither new nor original; a larger 
percentage of the contents of most of 
the essays are negative criticisms 
with only a modicum of constructive 
suggestions. Very few of his state- 
ments are backed by what has become 
accepted as a prerequisite for a scien- 
tific treatment of a problem—experi- 
mental data. 

Characteristic of Dr. Roback’s pro- 
cedure in proving his contentions is 


his method of supporting graphology 
as the technique par excellence for 
character analysis. He cites no ex- 
perimental data in support of graph- 
ology; in fact, he says, “At this 
juncture it is enough to state the 
graphological experiment is yet to 
be made” (p. 270). He cites instead 
his conversion to graphology by Dr. 
Saudek, a few isolated instances of 
successful graphological character 
analysis (failing to state the criteria 
against which this success is meas- 
ured), and the support of grapholo- 
gy by a score of celebrities “from 
Goethe down to Bergson” (p. 275) 
as evidence for the excellence of this 
type of analysis. He accuses psy- 
chologists of being unfriendly to 
graphology because, among other 
things, “I have noticed, too, that 
those whose handwriting would not 
receive a favorable analysis sense 
the situation or receive a clue and 
turn against the study” (p. 274). If 
this is Dr. Roback’s brand of common 
sense, it is to be hoped that it is as 
rare as he believes it to be. 


The lay reader will be impressed 
by the author’s wide acquaintance 
with the literature of many nations. 
The psychologist, however, will be 
surprised to find such statements as 
“... for all correlations are to be 
interpreted in terms of their signifi- 
cance, a .70 correlation indicating 
that there is a causal [italics mine] 
connection involved in the relation- 
ship of the factors compared... .” 
(p. 314) and that “on basis of per- 
sonal observation, I should be in- 
clined to rank” (p. 79) the phleg- 
matic and melancholic temperaments 
above the choleric and sanguine, the 
introvert above the extrovert, the 
anti-pituitary personality above the 
post-pituitary, thyroid, and adrenal 
personality, in degree of sanity. 


Dr. Roback is to be complemented 
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for his clear presentation of the case 
against the quack in psychology and 
his suggestions for “curbing the 
evil.” Aside from this one essay, the 
psychologist will find little of value 
in the book. As for that portion of 
the general public, which Dr. Roback 
calls the “sophisticated professional,” 
the volume may give added impetus 
to his asking “with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye whether psychol- 
ogy is a game or an art” (pp. 186- 
187). 
WiLit1AM McGEHEE. 
North Carolina State College. 


HuMAN Nature Writ LarcGe: A 
Social-Psychologic Survey and 
Western Anthropology. By F. 
Creedy. With a Foreword by B. 
Malinowski. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. 484 pp. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this very (even 
over-) ambitious book indicates its 
nature better than does the title. Mr. 
Creedy attempts to write a descrip- 
tive anthropology of Western Euro- 
pean civilization with the help of 
social psychological premises and he 
aims at a complete job. His general 
thesis is that primal psychologic 
urges, which in all cultures become 
dominated by habit systems, stand in 
the way of rational action. These 
habit systems become rationalized as 
social myths and these myths control 
human social behavior much more 
than science and reason do. Our cul- 
ture suffers from myths like any 
other. From this thesis (which most 
modern social scientists accept), he 
surveys Western culture and all its 
institutions, religion, nationalism, 
science, art, business and economics, 
sex and the family. 


The anthropological study of our 
own culture is particularly difficult 
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for two reasons. Compared with 
primitive cultures which have been 
fairly adequately surveyed by social 
anthropologists, our culture is very 
complex. And it is only our culture 
which has developed anthropology 
and social psychology as sciences, 
so the investigator is a member of 
the society he is observing. In many 
places in the book, Mr. Creedy be- 
comes trapped by these two difficul- 
ties. To make such a survey requires 
knowledge of history, sociology, psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis, anthropolo- 
gy, and economics. Concerning the 
breadth of Mr. Creedy’s knowledge 
in most of these fields, the reviewer 
cannot pass judgment. In some he 
can. There are frequent errors of 
both fact and definition in the spe- 
cific psychological and social psycho- 
logical parts of this book. To men- 
tion only two glaring examples: 
every one of the definitions of psy- 
chological mechanisms (pp. 19-20) is 
inaccurate and does not fit the fact 
in question, and the important chap- 
ter on “Sex and the Family” fails 
to mention all the important modern 
discoveries concerning psycho-sexu- 
ality. And Mr. Creedy as a member 
of Western culture (even with his 
attempted reliance on logical positi- 
vism) cannot remain aloof from the 
actual struggle. (The reviewer be- 
lieves purely objective social science 
is an illusion, but he believes value 
judgments must be admitted as such. ) 
This leads Mr. Creedy indiscrimi- 
nately to mix personal idealistic so- 
lutions in with his anthropological 
descriptions. The observations of 
the scientist become indistinguish- 
able from the zeal of the reformer in 
many sections of the chapters on re- 
ligion, economics, and sex. 


In final analysis the chief defect of 
this work lies in its omnibus charac- 
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ter and the failure of the author ade- 
quately to discriminate between po- 
sition in the various contributing 
sciences. From psychology he draws 
on McDougall, Freud, Jung, Stekel, 
Tolman, and Levine (sic, but mean- 
ing Lewin), all in one paragraph. In 
economics he takes the argument 
from Pareto, Marx, Veblen, and 
Keynes as and when it suits him. 
The brief chapter on “Sex and the 
Family” quotes Ellis, Briffault, and 
Margaret Mead but is silent on 
Freud, Westermarck, and Lowie. 


The book ends with a section on 
semantics which illustrates the se- 
mantic method and attempts to re- 
duce the whole argument to a set of 
propositions in symbolic logic. This 
field lies beyond the reviewer’s com- 
petence, but it should be obvious to 
anyone that such reductions depend 
on the adequacy of the presymbolic 
proposition. Thus the statement, 
“The virginity rule combined with 
the freedom to marry without handi- 
caps avoids neurosis,” remains mean- 
ingless when represented by letters, 
negations, and implication signs. 

The book contains bibliographical 
notes at the end of each chapter 
rather than a formal bibliography. 
These are helpful although very un- 
even. There is a subject matter, but 
no author, index. 

The reviewer regrets to have to 
make so many adverse comments on 
a work which attempts treatment of 
our most important problems by a 
rational method. Some errors in a 
work of this sort are unavoidable. 
But despite the many errors in this 
one, it is hoped that the book will be 
widely read, for its very ambitious- 
ness, its scientific idealism, and its 
many excellent single arguments. 

J. F. Brown. 

University of Kansas. 


Tue Cutture or Cities. By Lewis 
Mumford. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1938. xii + 586 
pp. with glossary, bibliography, 
and index. Illustrated. 

Character and personality may 
never rightly be considered divorced 
from environment, but to demon- 
strate convincingly that man himself 
is responsible for such anomalies as 
his self-made environment inflicts 
upon him, is a task few men are 
equal to. Lewis Mumford is the ex- 
ception. Professionally an architect 
and city-planning engineer, Mum- 
ford happens also to be endowed 
with the gift of penetrating insight, 
and he writes with broad perspec- 
tive. His style is brilliantly direct 
and earthy; his wit, Rabelaisian. His 
thesis is the paradoxical nature of 
man who, blindly suffering the envi- 
ronment he creates and continues, 
nonetheless shows progression to- 
wards some magnificent cosmic con- 
summation despite the dark eras 
when his energy is misdirected by 
hate into forces of destruction. 

Denuding the past of its glamour 
by boldly recreating in pictures of 
flesh and blood the blind psychologi- 
cal forces which were evident in 
the medieval “child city” huddling 
around the “parent church,” Mum- 
ford questions our collective sanity 
today, when we, living in the so- 
called “enlightened age,” still pas- 
sively accept things as they are, 
values without meaning, conformity 
to conventions sired by fear and 
damned by intellectual paralysis and 
emotional frigidity while we pay 
lip-service to patterns of living with- 
out question or protest though their 
infirmities are obvious outgrowths of 
ancestral anamorphosis. 

For Mumford, the destiny of a 
city is never more than functional. 
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He insists that it fails to render that 
functional service in the interests of 
humankind, and instead, by its very 
nature, that it becomes a morbid 
growth. He exposes with skillful 
psychoanalytic insight the blind and 
misdirected flow of creative ener- 
gies which we humans have failed 
collectively to use to our own ad- 
vantage in creating the environment 
we now acknowledge as a necessary 
factor in character building. What 
we realize as individual necessities, 
we fail to discern as collective needs 
equally imperative. Mumford was at 
his prophetic best when he wrote of 
that unfortunate phenomenon of the 
city “the mob that assembles in the 
public square to behold at a discreet 
distance the leader of the state. This 
is the crowd whose simple hates, 
fueled by propaganda, transfers to 
foreign devils the unconscious hatred 
it dare not express for the classes 
that exploit it, or the unconscious 
contempt each member feels for his 
own thwarted self. Essential to this 
metropolitan regime are these pas- 
sive atoms: metropolitan barbarians: 
a million cowards upon whose blank 
minds the leader writes. . . .” 


After realistically portraying the 

present, Mumford suggests that 
“Before the metropolis can achieve 
a healthy orderly life it must boldly 
rebuild its own internal structure 
as well as its outlying areas. 
Man is at last in a position... to 
create a new biological and social 
environment in which the highest 
possibilities of human existence will 
be realized, not for the strong and 
lucky alone, but for all... .” 

One of the most intelligent case- 
histories ever made out for a delin- 
quent society. 


IsopeL Moore. 
Duke University. 
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This book is in line with the re- 
cent intensification in the statistical 
study of mental illnesses. It is un- 
usual because in it statisticians rather 
than physicians have set themselves 
to investigate the causative factors 
of medical illnesses. 

The subject matter of the first 
portion of the book lends itself par- 
ticularly well to this sort of investi- 
gation. Drs. Pollock, Malzberg and 
Fuller investigate the inheritance of 
manic-depressive and dementia prae- 
cox psychoses by reporting in detail 
the statistical study of 155 patients 
diagnosed manic-depressive psycho- 
sis and of another 175 patients diag- 
nosed dementia praecox psychosis, 
all of whom were first admissions to 
the Utica State Hospital during the 
years 1928, 1929, 1930. A rather ex- 
tensive review of the literature is 
undertaken, and the authors’ results 
compared with some of the more 
outstanding previous writings on the 
subject. The inheritance factors dis- 
cussed herein are quite important 
for several reasons, chief among 
which is that they contradict many 
of the results achieved by Dr. Ro- 
sanoff regarding the transmission of 
mental illness according to Men- 
delian laws which have been so 


widely quoted and grudgingly ac- 
cepted. 
The last part of the book presents 
a statistical study (using the same 
of many environmental 
which the authors 


patients ) 


factors believe 
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may have something to do with the 
production of either of these psy- 
choses. The technical difficulties in 
attaining pertinent environmental in- 
formation are so great that the re- 
viewer sees a similarity between the 
material and conclusions presented 
herein and the attempt to determine 
the living denizens of the underseas 
by a study of the visible surface of 
the ocean. 


Although subject to the same criti- 


cism as all statistical studies with 
their “we must allow for this” and 
“we must allow for that” additions 
to or deductions from the results ob- 
tained, this book contains valuable 
information for several related sci- 
ences. The important conclusions are 
excellently summarized so that the 
busy reader need not confuse himself 
with the many statistics presented. 

Davip LESTER. 

Duke Hospital. 
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